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A ‘FAIR SHARE’* 
CAMPAIGN STORY 


St. Francis Xavier Parish in Phoenix, Arizona 


needed a NEW CHURCH. 


To raise the necessary funds, Reverend Daniel 
J. Kelleher, S.J., Pastor, and his Committee of 
Laymen—after thorough investigation—selected 


THE ‘FAIR SHARE’ PLAN.* 


The campaign was started on February 18th, 


1957, and the goal was set at S600.000. 


At the end of the campaign, on March 29th, 
1957, the total amount reported was 675.0002 





Write us NOW for your ‘FAIR SHARE”™* Campaign. 






THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 

15 West Tenth Street 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 
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THOMAS RICHARD FINN 
AND ASSOCIATES 


“Tee “Far Rare” Mee regeteres 


Telephone Victor 2-6292 





*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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NO. 265 
CANDLESTICK 





NO, 330 
SANCTUARY 
LAMP 
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| he most extensive line 
JE of bronzeware for the 
PE, Catholic Church 


In matching designs for the modern or 
traditional—designed with dignity, crafted with re " 
respect—Excelsis Bronzeware fulfills with : 
reverent taste every interior 

devotional necessity. 
The quality and long-life of 
Excelsis Bronzeware stems from careful 
selection of raw materials, artistic and painstaking 
design, and a special finishing process which 
minimizes wear and preserves its natural beauty. 








Sold only through Church goods dealers. 
Write for the name of the one-nearest you. 


“Progreasive Bronge Works 


INCORPORATED 
733 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





NO, 473 
RUBRICAL 
TABERNACLE Lyi 
? 
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NO. 478 
RUBRICAL 
TABERNACLE 





NO, 1452 
PULPIT 
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THe Homitetic AND PastoraL Review (Monthly), LVII, No. 8 (May, 1957). Copyright 1957 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3, 1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. S. 


$5.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada. 








Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 50% Dacron — 50% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, : Acetate Material ; 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 











dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or —. or 
Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $25.00 Style Cassock . $32. 50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi- Jesuit Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea, 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 



































Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 154 in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 16\4 in. 32 in. 
38 in 15 in. 3214 in 
40 in 1514 in 3214 in 
42 in 16 in. 3214 in 
44 in 16)4 in 324 in 
46 in 1714 in 3214 in 
38 in 15 in. 3314 in 
40 in 1514 in 33) in 
42 in 16 in. 3314 in 
44 in. 16)4 in 3314 in 
46 in. 17 in. 3312 in. No. 4B Roman Sty! 
i ; f yle No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Style 
= 9 a, " 4 - Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock 
= a! in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 








Altar Boys (OMPLETE OUTEITS 


THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 

Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Altar 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and 


collar and belt front. able toggle buttons. Sash additional. 

Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct 

Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of 

Cassock Measurement No. B10, Ea. No. B11, Ea. No.B12,Ea. Surplice 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $8.00 .# $8.00 $8.50 18 in 
9 Yrs. 42in. aw 8.50 S&S 8.50 9.00 20 in 
10 Yrs. 44in. “3 9.00 32 9.00 9.50 20 in 
11 Yrs. 46in. &$ 9.25 es 9.25 9.75 20 in 
12 Yrs. 48in. 8 9.75 22 9.75 10.25 22 in 
13 Yrs. 50in. 32 10.75 58 10.75 11.25 22 in 
14 Yrs. 52in. 9S 11.00 Bu 11.00 11.50 22 in 
15 Yrs. 54in. S72 11.50 2S 11.50 12.00 24 in 
16 Yrs. 56in. .8 12.00 ©= 12.00 12.50 24 in 
17 Yrs. 58in. Sa 12.50 &L 12.50 13.00 24 in 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.25 Se 13.25 13.75 26 in 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 14.00 14.00 14.50 26 in 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 


(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine wearing 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Length 





ba ee rrr ee $4.50 
F No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lace. 
> Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ............. $3.50 


trie \ (E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight 
f Hi f * cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra full. 
( ANS Length 18 to 24 inch. Each .... .$3.25 

i j Raa No. B61. Same as No. BGO but with lace. Made 

| extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each ....$4.25 


om iy (F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy Surplice. San- 
ie ; forized. Rubrical banding in all church colors, 

a! nr made extra full. Specify color banding desired 

5 ” when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each $5.75 


Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 
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Needlecraft VEST MENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty 
and rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vest- 
ments are recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made 
vestments vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attrac- 
tively priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are 


invited without obligation. 





(B) No. Y6350. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. “Eagle and It’s Young” 
design (symbolical of Christ’s 
care of His Followers). Banding 
of Satin and Rayon threads. Fur- 
nished in all Church colors. Em- 
broidered emblem to match in 
IHS or AXPO design. 


Lined Only 
Roman Chasuble ....... $73.25 
Roman Come ......00 105.75 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 165.75 
Benediction Veil ....... 47.00 
Preaching Stole ........ 18.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 104.75 
Gott COMe ... 6.000000 109.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 179.25 


(C) No. ¥6326. Brocaded Satin 
Damask. PX Palm Leaves de- 
sign material. Furnished in all 
Church colors. Gold metal wov- 
en angel design banding. Gold 
metal cloth IHS or AXPO em- 
blem to match. 

Lined Only 


Roman Chasuble ....... $77.75 
Roman Cope .......... 107.25 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 191.25 
Benediction Veil ....... 44.75 
Preaching Stole ........ 17.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 109.75 
Gothic Cope ........... 108.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ....... 207.25 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO: 6, ILL. 


(A) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask material. Furnished in all Church 
colors. Woven Chalice design banding. 
Furnished with either IHS or AXPO 


emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $49.75 $54.50 
Roman Cope .......<. 65.25 76.25 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 111.00 124.00 
Benediction Veil ..... 27.00 32.25 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 12.25 
Gothic Chasuble ..... 64.75 75.25 
Gothic Cope. ...6605. 68.50 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 123.00 134.75 


(D) No. Y¥6655. Brocaded Damask An- 
gel Wing design material. Furnished in 
all Church colors. Woven Cross design 
banding. Embroidered IHS or AXPO 
emblem to match. 


Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $37.75 $42.50 
Roman Cope . ...6.0% 52.50 61.50 
Roman Dalmatics .... 75.75 86.25 
Benediction Veil ..... 19.75 23.75 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 9.50 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 48.75 55.75 
Gothic Cope .......6.: 54.50 67.50 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 87.25 98.00 


(E) No. ¥6305. Brocaded Celanese, Cru- 


cifixion design material, Woven Cross . 


design Banding. Furnished in all Church 
colors IHS or AXPO Emblem to match. 
Unlined Lined 


Roman Chasuble ..... $47.50 $53.00 
Roman Cope ........ 65.00 76.75 
Roman Dalmatics ..... 99.75 114.50 
Benediction Veil ..... 25.50 31.00 
Preaching Stole .. LINED ONLY 11.00 
Gothic Chasuble ...... 64.00 73.50 
Gothic Cope ......... 69.00 78.75 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 116.00 129.75 


nanan 





= get neces mn to 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 


2-8/750 























































(A) The simplicity of the lines of 

Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- 

sock is highly recommended. 

(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 

has a convenient buttonless front, 

Roman form fitting back. 

(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 

distinctive than an overcoat when 

worn over a cassock. Tailored in 

either Gabardine or Kersey with 

velvet collar or collar of same ma- 

terial. Made with or without arm- 

slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 

the Pulpit and at commencement 

exercises, banquets and receptions. 

Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- 

erend Monsignori, black for Very 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. 
eee 

No. A969 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. 

No. A990 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. 

No. A986 

All-Wool Tropic Weave Cloth. 

Light weight. Porous Weave. 

No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 

weight. Long wearing. 

No. A953 

Panama Weave Cloth. Visco- 

Acetate. Light weight. Fine weave. 

No. A954 

Covette Cloth. Rayon and acetate. 

Medium weight. 


Medium 











he Koute o£. HANSEN 


23. NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $69.50 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE . HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurements 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock. 
Prices start at $69.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank. 


(E) The Purple Roman Cloak is 
tailored of purple light weight ma- 
terial. Piping of gold metal cord for 
Bishops, red metal cord for Do- 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon- 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 
Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape 
and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 
in Ermine or Coney. 

eeee 
No. A956 
Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 
weight. Dressy and durable. 
No. A951 
Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal 
for summer and travel. 
No. A911 
All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth 
from France. Light weight. 
No. A987 
All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 
Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The finest. 





D. B..HANSEN & SONS 


Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 
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Imported Select Quality Pure Irish Linen 
Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
including side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
inch hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 
width 32 inches including front drop. 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, eyelet 
Cross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
Geman, PEF YALE... 0.20656. $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard............ $5.10 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
ered medium weight linen, IHS de- 
eS ree $4.30 
(E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium 
weight linen, hemstitched with lace, 
per yard $3.60 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per 
yard $3.10 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight 


(1) 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors 


low. Please state color desired. 


SCCCC HSER OHH AHSCEHO SO HBHBESESEE®S 


ling sheer celanese 


lace, 
Cross design 
Light weight linen top 


linen, without lace or hemstitching, jon Ae pa y 
per yard bette teen nena : . $3.00 Cnt ..... 1.20 1.35 1. 
(E)* Two inch hem on sides and pysificator .... .85 95 1. 
front. One inch hem on back. ey pelea 1.30 1.50 i. 
(F) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Finger Towel.. .85 95 is 
linen top. Fine quality lace,embroid- Stole Collar .. .40 A5 


ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 
No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. 
5 aie Ge aar aOR iat anakar tera een $24.50 


Fl Plain Hem 
**F3 Hemstitched With Lace 





(G) No. 505 Alb. Light weight 

‘Seat " AR ge : — <me 36 inches wide 
linen with 6-inch bands of heavy No. FO* Light weight, yd. ...... $1. 
Filet Lace at bottom and insertion. No. F8** Medium weight, yd. .... 1. 
ca er tack rk teak tg laste eae $19.25 No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1 
No. F503 Alb, as above, with lace at No- F2* Handkerchief we., yd... 1. 


bottom only $16.75 
No. F503 Lace Surplice to match Alb. 
$13.25 
No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
S.CT $16.75 
No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
ss usta lame corp atte Mate irataenest tater $13.75 
(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
lace of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
at bottom. $32.50 
No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
ise Ss igi on Saki ts Bret bie ee ols $43.00 
No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
linen (Not illustrated) ... 
Surplice to match.......... 


Abs beaseiyl, HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, 


Albs and Surplices. 





DD... B. 


No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 


Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
BRINE Se ee rene $21.00 


$16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 
$8.25 


(K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
embroidered with IHS and 
ihge ae ia ate $31.50 
No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
$25.50 


*F2 Hemstitched 


PURE IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 


* For light weight Albs ‘and Surplices 
** For Altar Cloths, Altar Linens, Priest 
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CCoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





Father Hardon’s Methodists 


EDITOR: 

Father John A. Hardon’s fine book, 
The Protestant Churches of America, 
was reviewed in the March issue of this 
Review. I should like respectfully to 
draw your attention to Chapter Eight. 
This chapter deals with the Methodist 
Chureh. Such source books as the 
Minutes of the Methodist Conferences 
Annually Held in America (New York, 
1813), The Works of Rev. John Wesley 
(New York, 1831), Peter Force’s Tracts 
(Washington, 1836) unfortunately are 
not to be found among the references 
given at the end of this eighth chapter. 
I wish Father Hardon had consulted 
them; they are invaluable sources of 
reference. 

I fear that the historical context will 
not lend its full support to three of 
Father Hardon’s statements: 1) Wes- 
ley’s visit to Georgia; 2) his appoint- 
ment of Asbury as bishop of the 
Methodist Church in America; 3) that 
if the Methodist Church was “weakened 
to the point of disintegration,” how 
could it “grow in numbers during the 
Revolutionary War,” in particular in 
the face of Wesley’s attitude and that of 
his ministers in America. 

Our quotations from Father Hardon’s 
work are evaluated seriatim, and within 
the framework of the sources enumer- 
ated. 


From Father Hardon: 
Wesley came to Georgia in 1735, 
1 The Protestant Churches of America. By 


John A. Hardon, SJ. (The Newman Press, 
Westminster, Md.). 
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but returned to England after an un- 
fortunate court trial involving the 
excommunication of a woman in his 
parish. He had hoped to marry the 
lady but could not reach a decision. 


It was a Grand Jury and the young 
lady that made this decision,.not Wes- 
ley. 

Wesley left England ostensibly to 
convert the Indian. While sailing over 
the Atlantic the delightful ozone of the 
ocean breezes evidently transformed 
him into what Mr. Dooley called an 
“amorous swan.” 

The tract treating of Wesley’s visit 
to Georgia was issued at Savannah, De- 
cember 9, 1738, and is found in the first 
volume of Peter Force’s Reprints. It 
is an interesting, indeed an amusing 
description of the famous founder of 
Methodism during his stay in the 
Colony. 


And now to make our subjection 
more complete, a new kind of Tyr- 
anny was this summer begun to be 
imposed upon us; for Mr. John Wesly 
who had come over and was received 
by us as a clergyman of the Church 
of England, soon discovered that his 
aim was to enslave our minds, as a 
necessary Preparative for enslaving 
our bodies. . At last all persons 
of any consideration came to look 
upon him as a Roman Catholic. 

All Jesuitical Arts were made use of 
to bring the well concerted scheme to 
Perfection; Families were divided into 
parties, spies were engaged in many 
homes, and the servants of others 
brib’d and decoy’d to let him into all 
the secrets of the Families they be- 
longed to; nay, those who had given 
themselves up to his Spiritual Guid- 
ance (more especially women) were 
obliged to discover to him their most 











MATERIALS 


Cassocks are made of fine poplin 
with silk-like finish. Surplice ma- 
terial is Fruit-ofthe-Loom muslin. 


CUT AND MAKE 

All garments are cut on full and 
tested patterns — sewn with close 
stitch of best thread —all seams 
are finished —hems are generous 
in depth. 





FASTENERS - 


Heavy-duty buttonhead snaps are a 
feature of these cassocks. They are 
quicker, and longer lasting than 
other closures. Buttons, if desired. 


COLORS 

Cassocks are available in all popu- 
lar colors—black, red, white, cream, 
green and purple. 


V 
Fastener 


Detail 











Collar 
Detail 


Close-up of the heavy-duty Properly tapered from 
buttonhead snap. Its dur- back to front and firmly 
ability makes it the most stitched for clerical 


popular fastener. smartness. 
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DUGMITY, 
SEVCERITY 
AND SUCCESS 


The three characteristics of 
the growth of 


Thomas Ei. O'Brien 
& Company 


1954 to 1957 


If you need capital funds 


Consult 


Thomas E. O'Brien 


secret Actions, nay even their 
thoughts and the subject of their 
dreams; . . . nor could we imagine 
what all this would end in; complain 
we might; but to no purpose. 

But the merciful Providence of 
God disappoints frequently those De- 
signs that are laid deepest in Human 
Prudence. 

Mr. Wesly at the Time repulsed 
Mrs. Sophia Williamson . . . from 
the Sacrament. This young lady was 
by her friends put under the Ghostly 
Care of Mr. Wesly, who was pleased 
to make Proposals of marriage to her; 
these she always repulsed; and in 
some little time married Mr. William 
Williamson. . . . He took the ’fore- 
said means, by repelling her from 
the Holy Communion, of showing his 
resentment. . Mr. Wesly was 
indicted before a Grand Jury of 
Forty-four Freeholders and Thirteen 
Indictments were found against 
him. . . . However, this put an end 
to any further Prosecution of Mr. 
Wesly’s schemes; for soon after this, 
he departed the Colony privately by 
night and went to Charles-Town, and 
from there to England. 


From Father Hardon: 


Wesley on his own authority first 
ordained Thomas Coke, Richard 
Whateoat and Thomas Vesey, and 
then consecrated Coke to the episco- 
pacy. 


Paragraph No. 4 of the Minutes of 


the Methodist Conferences (New York, 
1813), page 50, does not confirm this 
statement: 


Bristol, September 11, 1784 


& Company 


FUND-RAISING COUNSEL To Dr. Coke, Mr. Asbury and our 


Brethren in North America. I have 
accordingly appointed Dr. Coke and 
Mr. Francis Asbury, to be Super- 
intendents over our brethren in North 
Oceanside, New York America. As also Richard Whatcoat 
and Thomas Vesey, to act as Elders 
among them. 


2949 Long Beach Road 


Telephone: ROckville Centre 4-9818 JOHN WESLEY 


Three conferences were held in 1785, 
1786 and 1787. The first question 





















J FAST—will count up to 


2500 coins per minute. 
Other models to 3000 coins. 


Jf ACCURATE—The Abbott 


counting arrangement is 
positive and completely 


accurate. 


f RUGGED—Abbott coun- 


ters are the sturdiest built. 
They give faithful, trouble- 


free service. 


Our complete line of coin wrappers, sorters, counters, 
currency trays, coin cabinets, etc., backed by 45 years 


of service will solve your money handling problems. 


Write today for complete catalog. 


eo aBBoTT (()|N COUNTER company 


144th St.and Wales Avenue, New York 54,N.Y. + LUdlow 5-1200 
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PRIE DIEUS 


TIFFIN 








QUALITY crom 1874 


A complete line of church furniture 
— built by skilled craftsmen. 


Te |1E IN 


laung €E 
Wing a. 
77 MELMORE STREET TIFFIN, OHIO 
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printed in the Minutes of each Con- 
ference is: 


Quest. 1. Who are the superin- 
tendents of our church? 

Ans. Thomas Coke, Francis As- 
bury. 


The title “bishop” was introduced, 
for the first time, in the 1788 conference: 


Quest. 1. Who are the Bishops of 
our church for the United States? 

Ans. Thomas Coke, Francis As- 
bury. 


When Wesley learned that the title 
“Bishop” was being used, he wrote the 
following caustie letter to Asbury: 


London, September 20, 1788 


But in one point, my dear brother, 
I am a little afraid, both the Doctor 
and you differ from me. I study to 
be little; you study to be great. I 
creep; you strut along. .. One in- 
stance of this, of your greatness, has 
given me great concern. How can 
you, how dare you, suffer yourselves 
to be called bishop! I shudder, I 
start at the very thought! Men may 
call me a knave, a rascal, a scoundrel, 
and I am content; but they shall 
never, by my consent call me bishop! 
For my sake, for God’s sake, for 
Christ’s sake, put a full end to this! 
Your affectionate friend 
and brother, 
JOHN WESLEY 
Evidence that Asbury was not ap- 
pointed a bishop, but only superintend- 
ent, is also found in the Life of Asbury 
by Strickland (New York, 1858): 


Know all men by these presents, 
That I, Thomas Coke, Doctor of 
Civil Law, . Presbyter of the 
Church of England and Superintend- 
ent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, . . . set apart the 
said Francis Asbury for the office 
of superintendent of the said Method- 
ist Episcopal Church. 

THoMAS COKE 
December 27, 1784 





FACTORY FRESH FROM TAMPA, FLORIDA 

‘ VACUUM 

1100 PACKED HET Havanas 

ONLY With a New Style 
$9 85 Cigar Lighter FREE! 


You will receive 25 Coronas, 25 Perfectos, 
25 Panetelas and 25 Brevas—100 mild 
fragrant cigars, with light green claro 
wrappers, all vacuum packed to assure 
factory freshness. 









Send no money—we will bill you! Mail 
coupon today—if you are not well 
pleased after smoking two of each shape 
return the rest for full credit. In either 
event, the lighter is yours with our 
compliments. 


Cigars come in four vacuum-pack con- 


SEND tainers to assure factory freshness. The 
Vacuum-Pack is a perfect container in 
NO which to keep your cigars, or to carry 


when traveling. 


MONEY 
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YOU Send me your vacuum-packed assortment of 100 fresh, 
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clude Cigar Lighter FREE of extra cost. | will return 5 
cigars for full credit if not pleased after smoking two 
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PACKED 
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M 
in 


Hence, the title “bishop” in the 
ethodist Episcopal Church originated 
the vanity of Coke and Asbury. 
From Father Hardon: 


The Methodist Church in America 
grew in numbers during the Revolu- 
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overturned the whole work of God, 
aus Well as the British Government in 
North America. . The spirit of 
independency, which our poet so 
justly terms “The glorious fault of 
angels and of gods,” that is, in plain 
terms, of devils; the same which so 


many call liberty. .. Reason is lost 
in rage... Wisdom is fallen in the 
streets. And where is the place of 
understanding? It is hardly to be 
found in these provinces... There is 
no liberty of the press... There is 
no religious liberty. There is no 
civil liberty. Do you not observe, 
wherever these bawlers after liberty 
govern, there is the vilest slavery? 
Thus is real liberty, in all its 
branches, given up for that poor 
shadow, Independency! A phantom 
which does not, in fact, exist in any 
civilized nation under heaven. 
Independency, that chimera is not 
found in the wilds of Africa or 
America. 


tionary War, but also weakened to 
the point of disintegration for lack 
of Anglican-ordained clergy to care 
for its needs. 

The attitude of Wesley in England 
and his ministers in America toward 
the Revolutionary cause must reflect 
the standing of the Methodists, while 
the patriots were sacrificing their 
lives to gain independence. Wesley 
was smarting from the jilting by the 
young lady and the jolting by the 
Grand Jury. 

Wesley wrote: 

Probably that subtle spirit (Satan) 
hoped, by adding to all other vices, 
the spirit of independency, to have 











A fine organ must be made of fine 
materials . . . only the finest go into 
a Mller pipe organ! Choice, selected 
wood ... carefully cast alloyed metal 
... special plastics .. . sterling silver 
contacts—these are typical Mdller 
features. Built-in quality means out- 
standing performance now, and for 
years to come. See... Hear... 
Compare! Whatever your needs, 
there’s a custom-built Mdller pipe 
organ priced right for you! 








OMOMR RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 
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At halfway mark in collection period: 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
RECEIVED IN CASH! 


Following a highly successful fund-raising campaign, the Dio- 
cese of Helena, Montana, reports $1,000,000 in cash received 
only halfway through their collection period! 


The Charles J. Francis Company not only GUARANTEES 
your goal, but also follows through your collections with pro- 
fessional advice and continuing service. 





Biorcese of Fielenss 


d 
Ss resolve 
blem ra million 








GUARANTEED GOALS plus 
CLIENT DIVIDENDS 


Special rates available for summer 
campaigns. A preliminary interview 


can be arranged without obligation. 








Charles J. Francis Company 


FUND RAISING e PUBLIC RELATIONS 


4526 The Paseo—Room 3 84 Ninth Street 
Kansas City 4, Missouri San Francisco 18, California 
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E CIGAR SMOKERS— 


TEST 
SMOKE NEW CIGAR 


AT OUR RISK 


in this Consumer 
Reaction Survey 


We're convinced this is the 
Mildest cigar this side of Havana. 
That’s because the wrapper on 
this sensational New Corona size 
cigar is a special kind of choice 
imported Havana, selected Can- 
delo-claro. The nice light mild 
kind that connoisseurs who know 
Cuban tobacco look for ...a 
beautiful light brown with pale 
flecks of green that look like 
dappled sunlight filtering through 
swaying palm trees. 

Before putting this beautiful 
Corona Size long-filler cigar on 
the market to compete with 
cigars selling for 20c each, we're 
making this consumer reaction sur- 
vey as a cross check on our own 
tremendous enthusiasm. 

We've set aside a limited quan- 
tity of these cigars for this Test. 
We'll send you a special Sampler 
Kit of 5 cigars for you to test 
smoke and all we ask is that you 
give us your honest opinion of this 
new cigar on the enclosed ques- 
tionnaire. 

Send us nothing for the cigars, 
we've written them off, please 
send only 10c to help cover 
postage and handling. (Only 1 
Sampler Kit per cigar smoker.) 








WALL FRAN, 
132 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| Send me the Sampler Kit of 5 cigars de- 
| scribed above. I'll test smoke them and give 

| you my honest opinion on the questionnaire. | | 
| enclose 1 0c to help cover postage and handling. | 
| Please print name and address below | 
| 
| 
| | 
L e 





As to Washington’s Army: 

General Howe will regard any 
number of them as much as he would 
sO Many sparrows. Will these dead- 
doing men, do you think, be in haste 
to cut off the old weather-beaten 
Englishmen! 


Gloating over their defeats, he wrote: 


Since we have help from God, there 
has been manifest blast on them. 
Meantime, are they humbled? No, 
they roar like a wild beast in a net. 
That the Methodist 

America shared Wesley’s opinions is 
evident from the fact that, when the 
war broke out, they all asked for passes, 
excepting Asbury. He went into hiding. 
General Swartwood granted the passes 
with the observation: “Now you have 
done all the hurt you can, you want to 
go home.” 

The observation of Cobb, in his Rise 
of Religious Liberty, sums up the 
Methodist attitude toward the Revolu- 
tion: 


preachers in 


The Methodists are not to be 
classed among the strugglers for 
religious liberty. They procured no 
small odium in the Revolution as 
Tories in politics and opponents to 
full freedom of worship. 

May I express the hope that my 
addendum to Father Hardon’s eighth 
chapter will be useful to those who are 
fortunate enough to have purchased a 
copy of this very valuable book. 

JAMES B. Bray 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


One with the Church 
Epitor: 

I should like to congratulate you on 
Father Falque’s article in your January 
issue (“Liberalism ‘in the Guise of 
Uplift’ ”’) as well as on Father Kekei- 
sen’s article in your February issue 
(“The Catholic Press—Timid Souls 











Life insurance for priests? 


When does a priest need life insurance? 


Whenever there are close relatives or an in- 
stitution in whose support he is interested. 
Lay brothers in the teaching profession 
have similar needs and are equally eligible 
for all MLCU policies. 


And life insurance represents one of the 
most secure savings plans available today — 
a sure way to build a future based on 
a guaranteed return of dollars and cents re- 
gardless of a fluctuating economy. Ministers 
Life & Casualty Union offers special life in- 
surance plans which entitle you to lower 
rates because you are a preferred risk! 


For example: A $1,000 Ordinary Life 
policy taken at age 30 will, at age 60, have 
a cash value of $486 which may be used as 
you see fit. And it’s so easy to get insurance 
protection under any of the MLCU plans. 
Providing you have a good health record, 
policies under $5,000 are issued without 
medical examination. All you have to do is 
fill out the coupon at the bottom, sign it 
and mail it. Indicate the type of policy in 
which you are interested and complete in- 
formation and an application will be sent 
immediately. So, since you are a preferred 
risk, take advantage today—no obligation 
of course! 


r-————THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION --—-——- 


Name 


Address 





Date of Birth 


ee 


(Legal Reserve Non-Assessable Life Insurance) 
10810 Ministers Life Bidg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


Please send me information on Ordinary Life () 


Endowment [_] 





Catholic Order 
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Need Not Apply”), in which, incident- 
ally, the first two paragraphs of page 
407 neatly complement Father Falque’s 
position. 

We are all aware, of course, that 
priests have lined up on both sides of 
the Right-to-Work controversy, to 
single out an instance. “That the truth 
may appear and not that one may seem 
to have the upper hand,” as Loyola 
wisely noted, I should like to pass on 
a thought from a talk -by the eminent 
Catholic lawyer, Godfrey Schmidt, to 
the Eastern Regional Meeting of the 


Catholic Press Association to the ef- - 


fect that we should strive to “abolish 
the strange spectacle of some Catholics 
. .. being identified as pro-labor, others 
as pro-management.”’ 

Controversy among Catholics, priests 
and laity, offers a splendid opportunity 


to edify as well as to instruct. In omni- 
bus caritas. 

GERALD T. CooNnry 
Denver, Colorado 


Attention, Seminarians! 
[-pITOR: 


I should like to bring to the attention 
of our seminarians the Ninth Annual 
Conference of the Seminarians’ Catho- 
lic Action Study of the South. This 
year’s conference will be held at Notre 
Dame Seminary, 2901 S. Carrollton 
Ave., New Orleans 18, La., August 
26-29. 

SCAS, established within the ecclesi- 
astical provinces of New Orleans and 
San Antonio and directed by diocesan 
and religious major seminarians, has 
received the smile of patronage from 


SUMMIT AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES 





St. Anthony’s Shrine, Boston, Mass., 
Bro. Cajetan J. B. Baumann, O.F.M., 
Architect 


Summit Agnus Dei Taber- 
nacles beautifully designed + 
expert craftsmanship + and 
the best in locking devices 
give a quality well befitting 
the Sanctuary of your Church. 
Why not consult us on your 
ecclesiastical requirements? 


SUMMIT STUDIOS 


Designers and Craftsmen of Ecclesiastical Art Metal 


Suite 840, Woolworth Building Telephone 


WOrth 4-5793 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y. 
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Can You Afford Not To Engage 
Fund Raising Counsel? 


No matter how much money your parish needs to solve its 
financial needs, the cost of borrowing so completely out- 
weighs the cost of competent fund raising counsel that it is no 
wonder more and more parishes turn to Lawson Associates. 

Particularly is this true today, with a combination of so- 
called “tight money” and resultant high interest rates. 

Consider that to borrow $200,000 at 4% interest for ten 
years means that, if the $200,000 principal is repaid in one 
lump sum at the end of the tenth year, the interest charges 
would be $80,000. And 4% interest rates are practically non- 


existent today. 





INTEREST CHARGES ON A 

$200,000 LOAN AT 4% IN- 

TEREST REPAID AT $20,000 

YEARLY OVER TEN YEARS 
$44,000 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES AV- 
ERAGE FEE IN THE LAST 
TWENTY $200,000 CAM- 
PAIGNS 

$8,029 


MINIMUM AMOUNT SAVED BY 
PARISHES WHICH HAD A LAWSON 
CAMPAIGN 


$35,971* 











*and this saving does not take into account the 
$200,000 principal repayment on a loan; there is, 
of course, no principal sum to be repaid in a fund 


raising campaign 


OUR TELEPHONE NUMBER................ 
IN ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 


6-0177 


IN SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


MUTUAL 3691 


Call collect to arrange for a Lawson 
Associates executive to visit you for a 
discussion of your funds problem. 








LAwSsSon ASSOCIATES 


FUND RAISING COUNSEL ame. 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE. N. 
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the two Metropolitans, thirteen other 
Bishops, as well as from three Abbots, 
and three religious Provincials, all with- 
in the Provinces. The main activity 
of SCAS is its annual Catholic Social 
Action Conference. 

The theme of the conference this 
summer is “Christian Culture in a 
Technological Age,” and I can assure 
our seminarians of time most profitably 
spent since we have again secured ex- 
perts who are nationally recognized for 
their competence in treating the vital 
aspects of this very important topic. 

SCAS is interested, of course, in hav- 
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ing further representation from within 
the two named provinces, but it is our 
special hope to welcome representatives 
from other previnces. Our officers, our 
Episcopal Moderator and Metropolitan 
Advisors are of the desire that, sub- 
ject to necessary approval of the Ordi- 
naries concerned, SCAS be established 
in other sections throughout the United 
States. I hope that I shall receive re- 
quests for further information from 
many of my fellow seminarians. 

JOHN THOMANN 
Notre Dame Seminary 
New Orleans, 18, La. 

















world. 


past 56 years. 
a key is needed to open the library. 


1956, 1957, 1958. 








THE HOMILETIC INDEX 


(1900-1956) 
RIGHT UP TO DATE! 


With the just-published 1955-1956 supplement to THE HOMILETIC INDEX 
volume, you have the key to a library that has been in the rearing since the be- 
ginning of the century—a library open exclusively to priests of the English-speaking 
If the topic in any way at all falls within the interest of the clergy, it will 
have been covered authoritatively in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review over the 
So very many priests own a complete library of these volumes, but 


To convince yourself of the need and utility of the entire volume (1900-1956), 
why not simply purchase the 1955-1956 supplement? See for yourself. 


OUR OFFER 


To those who purchase THE HOMILETIC INDEX volume (1389 pages, 
covering 1900-1953) we shall send, free of charge, the supplements of 1954, 1955, | 


THE HOMILETIC INDEX (1900-1953) $17.50 
THE HOMILETIC INDEX (1954) 50 
THE HOMILETIC INDEX (1955-1956) —.75 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, New York 7 
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TRAILBLAZERS 


NO. 1 of a SERIES in tribute to the memories of those scientists and 
inventors whose discoveries and inventions have made possible the de- 
velopment of better products for better living. 


Anton Leeuwenhoek 
1632—1723 


Whether the microscope was a discovery, an in- 
vention, or an evolution history does not disclose. 
That the ancients knew about the magnifying power 
of quartz lenses was confirmed in 1845 when a lens of 
rock crystal was unearthed from the Assyrian ruins in 
Nineveh, proof of their use as early as 721 to 705 B. C. Zacharias Janssen is said to 
have constructed the first compound microscope around 1590. Some twenty years 
later Galileo improved it by making it adjustable for focusing. 





Probably the first to actually see bacteria and protozoa in water was an obscure 
storekeeper in Delft, Holland—Anton Leeuwenhoek. In 1675, having developed a 
lens-grinding technique far superior to any then known, he fashioned a primitive 
microscope which was to open new frontiers to the world of science. He spent most 
of his adult life grinding better and better lenses and peering through them at all 
sorts of minutia invisible to the naked eye, including, without realizing it, certain 
germs which caused sickness and human suffering. Many years later, thanks to the 
groundwork laid by the Dutch storekeeper, Louis Pasteur introduced the science of 
bacteriology. Today, scientists have access to electron microscopes capable of mag- 
nifying objects up to two million diameters! 


Buy American” 


Allen Silk Mills 


MANUFACTURERS 
ia ca 
gical abrices 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, WN. Y. 
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Trade Mark Reg. 
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SUMMER 
CAMPAIGNS 
ARE 
SUCCESSFUL 








When directed by Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


Small resort parishes and, in fact, any small suburban 
or rural parishes are able to take full advantage of pro- 
fessional fund raising service during the Summer months. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


Here are campaigns directed by CCS from late May 
through the Summer months. 


LOCATION 
Russell's Point, 
Ohio 

New York, N. Y. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Millstadt, III. 


E. St. Louis, III. 
Centereach, N. Y. 


Huntington, N. Y. 


Rutland, Vermont 


PARISH 
St. Mary of the Woods 


St. Joseph 
St. Michael 


St. James 


St. Joseph 
Assumption, B.V.M. 


Huntington K of C 


Mt. St. Joseph Academy 


Mays Landing, N. J. St. Vincent de Paul 


Sullivan’s Is., S. C. Stella Maris 


PROJECT 
School Add. 


GOAL 
$ 30,000 


New Convent $ 85,000 
Church-School $ 75,000 


Rep. & Ren 

New School $ 35,000 
Parish Hall 

Church ren. $ 60,000 
New Church $ 50,000 
& Audit. 

New Club- $ 25,000 
house Youth Center 
School Addit. $350,000 
& Expansion 


New Rectory- $ 30,000 
Renovations 
School Audit. $ 45,000 


AMOUNT 
SUBSCRIBED 


$ 60,000 


$132,000 
$ 99,627 


$ 67,950 


$102,168 
$ 92,418 


$ 27,000 
$385,715 
$ 37,608 
$ 53,209 


We suggest you contact one of our area offices for a 
consultation at no obligation, at your earliest convenience. 


A MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FUND-RAISING COUNSEL 


OMMUNITY N40 Sane 
OUNSELLING DETRON, mica. 


MONTREAL, CANADA, 


Temple 2-1020 


ERVICE, INC. 
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90 Stote St 
Albany 6-9530 
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ST. LOUIS, MO 
3926 Lindell Blvd. 
Jefferson 5-2833 


RUTLAND, VT, 
43 Morse Ploce 
Prospect 3-364) 


55 East Washington St 





EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, 


N. Y. 


OXford 55-1175 
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. Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois 
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Feast of Corpus Christi 
Sin is the malnutrition of the soul. The 
best remedy offered by the Divine Physician 
is regular reception of the Holy Eucharist. 


Neglect of Eucharist Punished 
Sunday within Corpus Christi Octave 


Frequent attendance at Holy Communion is 
a great step toward an assured invitation at 
the eternal heavenly banquet. 


The most practical way in which we may 
show our love of the Holy Spirit is to give 
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Apostles. 
Sacred Heart 

Feast of the Sacred Heart 

Trinity Sunday Our communications media have given the 
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USE THIS 
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TO ORDER 


SHIP AT ONCE, Visi-Racks as Checked Below: 
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Add... 100% PERFECT RECORD - 


10... EXPERIENCE 
INTEGRITY 
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PIU... A FOLLOW UP SERVICE FOR 
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Ghosts of Trusteeism 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. CARL J. RYAN, Ph.D. 


, on IS IN THE PROCEEDINGS of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore 
a passage which seems to be little known 
or, at least, to which rare mention is 
made. It is the close of the 202nd 
paragraph. 


Certain rights and privileges concern- 
ing the schools, which are to be more 
accurately defined in the diocesan 
statutes, are to be granted to the laity, 
safeguarding the rights of the Church 
in employing and dismissing teachers, 
in discipline, and in the direction of 
doctrine. 

A STRANGE FEAR 


To those who have something more 
than a passing acquaintance with the 
development of Catholic education in 
this country, it is evident that little has 
been done since 1884 to implement this 
The reason is not hard to find. 
Bishop Dwyer of Reno, in an article on 
“The American Laity,’ offers this ex- 
planation of the lack of participation 
on the part of the laity in the work of 
the Chureh: 


decree. 


The inner history of the Catholic 
Church from Carroll’s death in 1815 
until the end of the Civil War is 
largely concerned with the contro- 
versy called Trusteeism. This was 
one of the major factors in the shap- 
ing of the Church as she is today— 
for better or for worse. Without un- 
derstanding it we cannot fully grasp 


‘The Commonweal, August 27, 1954, p. 504. 


why she still entertains certain stub- 
born fears and disquietudes in the 
matter of full cooperation between 
hierarchy and laity. Perhaps with a 
heightened understanding, we may be 
able to lay some of the ghosts which 
still lurk in our closets. 








Msgr. Ryan is Superintendent of 
Schools, Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
teaches philosophy of education and 


administration of education at both the 
Athanaeum of Ohio and Our Lady of 
Cincinnati College, and has written for 
clerical and educational journals for 
many years. 





Trusteeism is no longer a problem 
for the Church in this country. It has 
left us a legacy which has been hard to 
dispel—the fear of entrusting to the 
laity their share in the work of the 
Church. This article will attempt to 
show that the time is ripe to give the 
laity a greater measure of responsibility 
in Catholic education on the elementary 
and secondary levels. 
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YESTERDAY’S POLICIES 
AND TODAY’S NEEDS 


Let us first consider the change in the 
position of the Catholic laity during the 
past hundred years. A century ago our 
Catholic people were almost entirely 
members of the laboring class, recent 
immigrants from Europe. The average 
Catholic had neither the educational 
background nor the ambition to share 
in the work of the Chureh—apart from 
his contribution to the collection. The 
bishops and the pastors would take care 
of the work of the Church. 

Conditions are different today. 
Members of the Catholic laity can be 
found in all areas of American political, 
business, and professional life. Gradu- 
ates of Catholie colleges will number 
several hundred thousand, at least, and 
a larger number have graduated from 
non-Catholie colleges. In addition to 
making a living, many of them have the 
same inclination as their fellow citizens 
to contribute their services for the im- 
provement of society, whether it be 
through the Church, school, social work, 
or any of the numerous avenues avail- 
able. From the pulpit and the Catholic 
press they have heard the call to Cath- 
olie Action—even though the meaning 
may still be vague. Those who have 
gone through a Catholie college, or even 
a Catholie high school, have probably 
had some acquaintance with the papal 
encyclicals, and have some idea of the 
Church’s teaching on such subjects as 
education, social problems, economics, 
labor, and family life. In a word, it 
may no longer be said that our Catholic 
laity lacks the educational background 
for a greater share of participation in 
the work of the Church in education. 





Let us now consider the change that 
has taken place in the past fifty years 
in the school itself. Formerly, if a 
pastor wanted to open an elementary 
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parish school, he faced certain prob- 
lems. He had to be sure of the finances. 
Once this was assured, the building it- 
self was a comparatively simple affair: 
classrooms, some storage space, toilet 
facilities, a heating plant, and perhaps 
the luxury of an auditorium. He de- 
cided on the community of sisters or 
brothers whom he wanted for his school, 
and often the first letter to the religious 
superior brought an acceptanee to his 
offer to staff his school. No questions 
were asked as to the qualifications of 
the teachers, since ordinarily there were 
no outside standards to be met. Cer- 
tainly there was more urging of parents 
to send their children to the parish 
school than is necessary today. All 
things considered, opening a_ parish 
school was a comparatively simple mat- 
ter. Once the school was open and in 
operation, the frequent visits of the 
pastor to the school were taken as a 
matter of course. A more leisurely 
tempo of life permitted it. 

Opening a parish school today is a 
different matter. Naturally money 
must be collected and a building erected. 
Today parents no longer need to be 
urged to send their children to the parish 
The problem is more likely to 
be: Can the school accept all who want 
to enroll? Engaging members of a re- 
ligious community to staff the school is 
more difficult. A dozen or more com- 
munities may be approached before one 
will be found. Even then Mother 
Superior may tell the pastor that she 
can supply only a limited number of 
sisters (brothers as elementary teachers 
are almost out of the picture), and the 
rest will have to be lay teachers. 


school. 


THE SCHOOL IS MANY 
BUSINESSES NOW 


The operation of a school is more 
complicated today than formerly. In 
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many eases the school will find that 
it is now in the food business, operating 
au lunchroom, with the problem of get- 
ting satisfactory help. If the school is 
in the Federal School Lunch Program, 
there is the matter of records and books 
to be kept. Transportation of pupils 
to school is a must in some schools, 
becoming more necessary as the move- 
ment to the suburban areas continues. 
There are various forms of insurance, 
hospital care, social security, income 
tax deductions, which require consider- 
able bookkeeping. Records of various 
kinds must be kept, and reports sent 
to the Superintendent of Schools, some- 
times to state officials. Health services, 
the visiting nurse, and various contacts 
with publie officials are a part of a 
school’s program. Pupils must be 
trained as traffic guards. Then there 
are the numerous agents who call at the 
school with their various requests to 
provide the school with some program 
or other, or to take children out of the 
school for one reason or another. Add 
to these an athletic program, and it is 
quite evident that operating a parish 
elementary school today is far more 
complicated than formerly. 

The change in the high school situa- 
tion during the past fifty years is even 
more pronounced. Formerly most high 
schools were either parish schools or 
private schools operated by religious 
communities. The trend now is toward 
larger, centralized high schools, drawing 
students from a number of parishes. In 
comparison with fifty years ago the 
modern high school not only tends to 
be larger, but offers a broader program 
of instruction, a wider range of student 
activities; it also presents greater 
problems of administration, financing 
and accounting, maintenance, accredit- 
ization, and public relations with not 
only Catholie-but non-Catholic people. 
What is true of Catholic education on 


the parish and high school level is to 
some extent true also at the diocesan 
level. 


OBEDIENCE AND FREEDOM 
NOT MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE 


My effort here is to indicate the con- 
tribution which the laity can make to 
Catholic education on all levels. Our 
schools are faced with problems which 
call for specific knowledge and training, 
some of which lie within the competence 
of the laity rather than the clergy, or 
which would take from the clergy time 
which could be devoted to more impor- 
tant duties. 

At the outset one point must be made 
clear. In any diocese the Bishop is the 
supreme ruler, and on the parish level 
the pastor is the final authority. When 
the Third Council of Baltimore said 
that certain rights are to be granted to 
the laity, it also specified that definite 
rights of the Church must be safe- 
guarded. If, however, the laity are 
merely ‘“‘to do what they are told,” we 
‘an hardly expect competent persons to 
volunteer their services. Their qualifi- 
cations and judgment must be respected, 
and they must have a real part in mak- 
ing decisions and setting policies. 

Probably the time is not yet ripe to 
lay down a set of abstract principles to 
govern the relations of the clergy and 
the laity in this area. Actual practice 
may in time clarify thinking on this 
point. If, however, we keep in mind 
that the Bishop and the pastor have 
final authority in their spheres, it should 
be possible for clergy and laity to work 
together in the solution of many prob- 
lems which will allow the laity consider- 
able freedom of action and still safe- 
guard the rights of the Church. 

In the year 1951? I made a survey to 





?“Catholie Education and the Laity,” The 
Catholic School Journal, April, 1951, p. 141. 
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find out how many dioceses had lay 
persons on the diocesan school board. 
The replies from the superintendents 
revealed that four dioceses had lay 
persons on the school board. The in- 
quiry was repeated this year and showed 
hardly any change. The number is now 
five. The earlier survey showed that 
New Orleans had the most active school 
board in which lay persons were in- 
cluded. At that time Monsignor Henry 
Bezou, Superintendent of Schools for the 
Archdiocese of New Orleans, gave a 
statement outlining the composition of 
the board and a general description of 
its work. 

In gathering material for this article 
I have asked Monsignor Bezou to 
specify the composition of the present 
board, and some of the problems which 
the board studies. The board consists 
of eight priests (including the Arch- 
bishop), four laymen, and four lay- 
women. The laymen include a physi- 
cian, a lawyer, a Juvenile Court Judge, 
and a Negro member of the Xavier 
University faculty. The lay women 
consist of a private school teacher 
(former president of the Council of 
Catholic Women), a mother, a Negro 
high school teacher, and another mother, 
former president of the Council of Cath- 
olie School Cooperative Clubs. 

Some of the specific problems as- 
signed to committees of the board for 
study are: 


1. To study the problems incidental 
to the participation of Catholic 
high school students in fra- 
ternities and sororities. 

2. To evolve policies regarding 
money campaigns and drives in 
Catholie schools which are not 
incorporated in the //andbook 
of Policies. 

3. To study in manuscript form the 
diocesan Handbook of Policies 
and make _ recommendations 
thereto. 
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To explore the possibilities of 
establishing new high schools 
for girls. 

5. To determine which of several 
pupil insurance policies was 
most acceptable from a dioc- 
esan-wide point of view. 

6. To determine which agencies, not 
in the United Fund, would be 

entitled to raise funds in the 
schools. 

. To study desegregation in Cath- 
olic schools. (This committee 
was made up of others besides 
school board members.) 

8. To study the advisability of water 

fluoridation. 

9. To study the possibility of estab- 
lishing scholarships for  po- 
tential lay teachers. 

10. To study the financial needs of 

religious teachers and adjust 

salaries accordingly.* 


~] 


The mere enumeration of the prob- 
lems studied by these committees shows 
that there are areas in which the lay 
persons have a contribution to make. 
The Bishop alone, even with the help of 
priest advisors, cannot be expected to 
be informed adequately on all the 
problems that affect a Catholie school 
system, even in a moderately large 
diocese. 


LAY CONTRIBUTIONS ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


The trend today is toward larger high 
schools serving a number of parishes, 
and ordinarily referred to as central 
high schools. An inquiry addressed to 
the Catholic school superintendents 
brought out the information that at 
least nine dioceses have central high 
schools with lay persons on the high 
school board. Monsignor Jerome Mur- 


*The January, 1957, issue of The Catholic 
Educator has an article bv three members of 
the health committee of the school board ex- 
plaining the health services now supplied to 
the pupils of the parochial schools in New 
Orleans. The committee was responsible for 
setting up this program. 
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ray, Superintendent of Schools for the 
Diocese of Lincoln, offers his estimate: 


We have found that lay persons 
can be of great use on a board. When 
we decided to build a new central 
high school here in Lincoln, we set up 
a board of pastors, lay men and school 
officials (priests). This board con- 
sisted of six pastors, six laymen, one 
from each parish, and three school 
officials. The laymen were of more 
help than the pastors; they knew 
more about land, the cost, more about 
building contractors and contracts. 
When we first started, we had a num- 
ber of laymen from each parish, but 
we found out that just one from a 
parish works much better. That way 
the men feel they have more of a 
responsibility and will work much 
better. If anything came to a vote 
in the meetings each parish had two 
votes, the pastor and the layman. I 
feel that the new central high school 
would have had a much harder time 
being built if it had not been for the 
lay men we had on the board. 


Brother Leo Ryan, C.S.V., in pursu- 
ing advanced studies at St. Louis Uni- 
versity, is making a study of the busi- 
ness practices in Catholic central high 
schools. From the information he has 
already gathered, he has told me that 
it is evident that there is considerable 
need for improvement in the methods 
of accounting and general business prac- 
tice in such schools. He is also of the 
opinion that qualified lay persons could 
rot only help, but would be only too 
glad to give their services to the schools. 


PASTOR AND LAITY OF PARISH “A” 


How can the laity help the pastor to 
solve some of his educational and other 
problems? The answer to this will be 
a factual- account of what has been 
done, and is being done,’ in several 
parishes. 

Parish “A” is an old parish, located 
in a small town. The parish had its 


own elementary school and a small high 
school, and the students went to the 
public high school for some of their 
courses. For years there was little 
growth in either the town or the parish. 

In recent years industrial develop- 
ments in the area brought new families 
to the town and this parish began to 
grow. The pastor, a man of scholarly 
tastes rather than a builder, called to- 
gether a group of five men—mostly 
graduates of a nearby Catholic college 
—to secure their help and advice on how 
to meet the problem of the expanding 
school population. The first thing the 
committee did was to make a study of 
baptismal records and school popula- 
tion since 1930. From this data pro- 
jected school population curves were 
constructed. Analyses were made of 
the past financial records of the parish 
and estimates prepared on the potential 
level of giving what might reasonably 
be expected if all were doing their fair 
share. Their estimate of the ability of 
the parish to pay was considerably 
higher than the pastor’s estimate. 

The committee then proceeded to pre- 
pare proposals for consideration by 
archdiocesan officials, with the request 
that they be permitted to proceed with 
the necessary construction of a new 
school _ building. Permission was 
granted, and the committee continued 
to work with architects, reviewed pro- 
posed plans and specifications. They 
assisted in letting contracts, worked 
with the contractor during the period 
of school construction, conducted 
periodic inspections, and helped the 
school faculty in furnishing the school. 
Meanwhile the committee worked with 
a larger group of parishioners and the 
professional fund-raising organization 
which conducted the financial campaign 
to cover the new building. So success- 
ful was the drive that when the building 
was dedicated—a six room unit which 
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will later be expanded—the funds to 
pay for the building were on hand. 

With this much done, the pastor felt 
that the committee had been so helpful 
that he expanded it to eight members to 
continue as a general advisory commit- 
tee. The committee consists of a 
chemical engineer, the owner of a ready- 
mix concrete company, a civil engineer, 
an insurance agent, a physicist, a paint 
manufacturer, an attorney, and a physi- 
cian. The objectives of the committee: 

1. To assist the pastor in secular 
responsibilities. 

2. To assume responsibility for mat- 
ters concerning the physical 
plant operations. Such respon- 
sibilities would be carried out 
through sub-committees such as: 

a) Financial 

b) Buildings and property repair 
and maintenance 

c) Future expansion 

3. To provide liaison between the or- 
ganized church groups and mem- 
bers of the parish in providing 
program responsibilities that 
would be directed to the over- 
all enhancement of the parish. 

4. To cooperate with the school 
faculty in providing some of 
their requested needs. 

5. To assist the pastor in other proj- 
ects as requested by him. 

As a result of the work of this com- 
mittee and the interest of their fellow 
parishioners, the parish finances have 
shown a most gratifying increase. 

In 1954, with 349 envelope-users, the 
contributions for current expenses were, 
in round figures, $22,000. 

In 1956, with 556 envelope-users, the 
income for current expenses was $39,- 
643. 

Meanwhile the pledges on the build- 
ing fund were being paid. This increase 
in the number of envelope-users was not 
due entirely to new additions to the 
parish. In many instances it was due 
to the fact that some persons were now 
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induced to do their share who fermerly 
were not doing so. 


PASTOR OF PARISH “B” WRITES 


In 94 
years it never had more than 60 fam- 
ilies until 15 years ago. Of course, 
it had no parish school. The setting up 
of a military establishment brought in 
many new families. At present there 
are 550 families, and this parish is still 
growing. It is different from most 
parishes in that, with the coming and 
going of the military personnel, the 
parish is constantly changing. The 
story of this parish can best be told in 
some excerpts letter of the 
pastor. 


Parish “B” is an old parish. 


from a 


. . it did not seem possible that 
a floating population would sacrifice 
for a parish program. These people, 
who did not consider this town their 
home, these people who had _ pur- 
chased burial lots in some distant 
eastern or western part of the U. S. 
were united in one thing. They 
strongly desired a parochial school. 
Yet their desire to protect their 
pocket-book was even stronger than 
their desire to have a school. 

After struggling with the problem 
for about two years, the pastor in 
desperation presented the problem to 
a group of thirty men. By this time 
the giving record was sufficient to 
maintain an eight-grade school but 
not sufficient to pay off any of the 
indebtedness that would have to be 
incurred in building. The men were 
delighted to have the problem thrown 
into their laps and were in unanimous 
agreement that the priest should not 
have to worry about the finances. 

It was not long until the men 
sought permission to engage a pro- 
fessional fund-raising concern to help 
them solve the financial problem. 
The Most Reverend Archbishop con- 
sented and in a few weeks an inten- 
sive canvass was under way. Teams 
were formed and the entire parish 
was covered within five days. A re- 
port meeting was held each night at 
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9:30, and they were interesting. The 
men would relate their experiences. 
The pledges rolled in but the most 
encouraging thing was the interest 
the men were beginning to take in the 
families they visited. In the course 
of seeking church support they heard 
individuals discuss their spiritual 
problems—invalid marriages, lapsed 
Catholies, non-Catholic partner refus- 
ing to keep the promises. These same 
men could not have been induced to 
visit John Jones and talk over his 
spiritual problem. After it had been 
presented to them on the occasion 
of another mission, however, they 
dropped the financial talk and con- 
centrated on the spiritual problem. 
One canvasser refused to take a sub- 
stantial pledge from one family until 
the marriage was rectified. This 
canvasser visited that family five 
times and within six weeks the mar- 
riage was validated and the pledge 
received. These people had never 
met one another before. This is only 
one of many examples that might be 
related. The missionary work is still 
continuing. 

These men have become dedicated 
to Chureh work, and I’m sure that 
upon being transferred they will offer 
their assistance to the new pastor. 
They have caught the spirit that the 
work of the Church is greater than 
any individual, and that they must 
do the work of the Church wherever 
they are. 

To sum up what the men are doing: 


1. The Parish Advisors, consisting 
of six men, have access to the giving 
record of all the people. In the event 
any family is not reasonable in 
Chureh support they find some way 
to approach the family in order to 
discuss the parish problems and the 
need the family has to give to God 
for all the favors God has bestowed 
upon them. This approach has raised 
parish income from $800 per week to 
$2,000 per week. 

2. Visit those involved in impossi- 
ble invalid marriages with the hope of 
getting them to attend Mass and, 
most of all, to care for the spiritual 
welfare of the children. 


3. Visit those in invalid marriages 
that can be rectified, with the hope of 
showing them the error of their ways. 

4. Visit lapsed Catholies. 

5. Give instructions, either in the 
home or after Sunday Mass to chil- 
dren attending public school whose 
parents will not send them to regular 
instructions. 

We hope this zeal and fervor will con. 
tinue and, in our opinion, it will as long 
as the men are told that they are needed 
and are appraised of the problems with 
which the priest is confronted in the 
operation of the parish. 

The men who take to this type of 
work will never cause the pastor any 
trouble, and quite the contrary is true. 
They will be his staunchest supporters. 

The layman is anxious to help the 
pastor and can be of invaluable aid in 
a modern parish. There may be many 
other ways of introducing the layman 
to Church work. It so happens that a 
drive for funds for a school was the 
occasion for it in this particular parish. 
The parish will open an eight-room 
school in September, 1957. 

It was mentioned above that the 
parish collection increased from $800 to 
$2000 a Sunday. This includes the 
pledges made for the building fund. 
The pastor, however, added this com- 
ment: “It would be difficult to imagine 
that, after three years, giving would re- 
vert to the former standard. Once 
people give ten dollars or more per 
week to the Church, I don’t think they 
will ever go back to the dollar per 
Sunday.” 


THIS PASTOR LAYS DOWN 
THE CHALLENGE 


Parish “C” will be deseribed more 
briefly. In the summer of 1955 a priest 
was assigned to organize a parish in an 
area which had developed rapidly. In- 
dustry and a military establishment 
brought in people from various parts of 
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the country. Faced with the large 
amount of spiritual work to be done and 
having no assistant, he told his parish- 
ioners, in one of the parish meetings, 
that if they wanted him to take care of 
the spiritualities of the parish, they 
would have to help him in the tempo- 
ralities. As a result, various committees 
were formed to handle such matters as 
bus transportation, the school cafeteria, 
athletics, and a secretary was provided 
for the clerical work in the parish. 

The people wanted a school, but the 
big problem was to get a faculty. The 
religious community could provide the 
priest with less than half the number 
of teachers he needed. Obviously, they 
would have to staff their school, for the 
most part, with lay teachers. 

The pastor instructed his parishioners 
on the minimum diocesan salary sched- 
ule, adding that if they wanted their 
children taught by qualified teachers 
they would have to pay more. They 
agreed. The school opened September, 
1956, with an enrollment of 548 pupils, 
a faculty of five Sisters, including a free 
principal, and nine lay teachers. 
Where the diocesan minimum salary is 
$2000 and the median $2200, this pastor 
pays lay teachers from $2600 to $3000. 
So far, the parish income is sufficient to 
meet current expenses. If the parish is 
going to meet expansion needs, it will 
have to have ancther thousand dollars 
per week income. The pastor has put it 
up to the parishioners to devise ways 
to raise the money. 


QUESTIONS DIRECTED TO 
FUND-RAISING FIRMS 


The three cases just described give 
some evidence that when the lay people 
are aware of the problem, they will re- 
spond both financially and in other 
ways to help the pastor. There was an 
additional point on which I sought in- 
formation. Fund-raising organizations 
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make use of the members of a parish in 
a campaign to raise funds. The ques- 
tion remained: After the campaign had 
been completed, was there any increase 
in the general contributions to the 
parish. This question was put to sev- 
eral such organizations. I should like 
to quote from the reply received from 
the president of what we shall call 
Fund Raisers “A.” He first mentioned 
that before replying he had made actual 
inquiries from some of his clients. His 
reply: 


In eight of ten parishes checked, 
the pastors reported an increase in the 
general parish income after the com- 
pletion of the campaign solicitation 
period. This was in spite of the fact 
that the donors were paying off 
pledges in monthly installments. . . 
In four parishes the campaign com- 
mittee was continued for work on 
other projects as well as to insure the 
collection of the pledges. In these 
places the spirit was nothing short of 
remarkable, and the pastors are hav- 
ing greater success than previously 
with their annual bazaars, Commun- 
ion breakfasts, and retreat move- 
ments. 


In a similar vein writes Fund Raisers 


a. 


Even without going into detail I 
can tell you that in practically every 
place where we conducted campaigns, 
pastors have remarked that the level 
of ordinary income has increased as 
a result of greater generosity upon 
the part of most parishioners during 
and following the fund-raising cam- 
paign.. .. It is our belief, which is 
shared by those pastors with whom 
we have been privileged to work, that 
greater understanding of a parish’s 
needs by more informed parishioners 
gives many an insight, for the first 
time, into the financial problems that 
a pastor faces. 


Up to the present I have tried to make 
out a case for the laity in the Church's 
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work by citing what has been done in 
specific instances. Now I shall list 
some problems which have occurred to 
me over a period of some years in school 
administration. 


PROBLEMS IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


1. Finances. HH there 1s one area in 
which we have very little exact informa- 
tion, it is in the cost of Catholic educa- 
tion, particularly on the parish level. 
Up to the present this has not been too 
much of a handicap, but it may be in 
the future. As the cost of public edu- 
cation rises, so will the cost of Catholic 
education. As our people rise to execu- 
tive positions in business, it is only 
natural that they will apply to the 
parish some of the principles they use 
in the business world. When the time 
comes when they are asked to make real 
financial sacrifices for Catholic educa- 
tion, they will tend to ask themselves 
whether good business practices are em- 
ployed in the administration of the 
parish and whether or not they are get- 
ting full value for their money. They 
will do this not in a spirit of fault find- 
ing, but fact finding. 

The problem of financing an adequate 
corps of lay teachers is one that needs 
attention. There are many Catholic 
teachers who would prefer to teach in 
a Catholie school, even at a financial 
sacrifice. On the other hand, they are 
entitled to an adequate salary, tenure, 
and some provision for retirement. 
Basically this is a problem of finance. 
Perhaps it is too expensive, but before 
we write it off as impossible, we should 
allow competent members of the laity 
to study the problems, not only in terms 
of their ability to pay, but also to de- 
vise ways of raising the money, and to 
help solve other problems, inaugurating 
a retirement system, for example. 


2. Public Relations. Catholic schools 
form the largest group of non-public 
schools in the country. Their very 
growth has aroused apprehension on the 
part of some people. A much larger 
number of people are aware that our 
schools exist, but know little about 
them. It is to our advantage to inform 
them. The laity is obviously in a 
better position to do this than the 
clergy, in the sense that they have more 
direct contact with non-Catholic people. 
But if our lay people are going to do 
this effectively, they must have a much 
better knowledge of Catholie schools 
and how they function. 

Then there are areas in which we be- 
lieve we have claims— 
bus transportation, for example. Re- 
peatedly the Catholic press carries 
stories of the request for bus transporta- 
tion of parochial school children. Some- 
times these requests are granted, some- 
times refused. In some states, as in 
Ohio, it depends on the willingness of 
the local public school board of educa- 
tion. In dealing with such a board the 
laity has a distinct advantage over the 
clergy. Normally the board will be 
composed mostly, if not entirely, of 
non-Catholies. If the priest has to deal 
with the board, he speaks as a repre- 
sentative of a Chureh, which in the 
minds of many non-Catholies should be 
restricted rather than helped. But the 
layman can speak to them as to neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens—and he speaks 
on behalf of his children rather than the 
Catholie Church. 

Practically all states have a state 
board of education. Ordinarily such 
boards have some authority over non- 
public schools, and the tendency is for 
the state board of education to extend 
its control over non-public schools. It 
would certainly be to our advantage if 
we could have on such boards at least 
one Catholic layman who could present 


some just 
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the case of the parochial schools. To 
do so effectively, he should have first- 
hand knowledge of how Catholic educa- 
tion is organized and how it operates. 
This knowledge can best be had if he 
has had a share in forming policies on 
diocesan, high school, or parish level. 
3. The Material Side of Education. 
The academic program of the school 
must obviously be in the hands of, and 
under the control of, the school authori- 
ties. There are, however, many aspects 
in operating a school or educational 
system in which the services of com- 
technically 


petent professional and 


trained persons could be used: real 
estate men in acquiring property ; archi- 
tects in developing plans; engineers in 
studying plans; accountants in arrang- 
ing budgets and keeping books; restau- 
rant people in operating a cafeteria; 
lawyers in advising teachers on their 
legal responsibilities; newspaper men in 
school publicity. In view of the ever- 
increasing pressures brought to bear on 
our schools, it becomes imperative to 
organize and coordinate all of our re- 
sources for optimum use, not the least 
of which are the talents and skills of 
the lay people. 








Tribute and Appreciation 


Some few weeks ago we were informed that Rev. John J. Danagher, 
C.M., J.C.D., was ordered by his physician to take a temporary but com- 
plete rest following an illness. While Father Danagher will resume his 
regular teaching assignments at St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Colorado, 
it is the advice of his doctor that he discontinue his regular monthly ar- 
ticle and his Questions Answered department. 

The publisher and the editorial staff of THe HoMILEeTIC AND PASTORAL 
tEvVIEW know that they enjoy the company of the entire readership in 
paying tribute and thanks to Father Danagher for his masterly writings 
in our pages. It has always been a source of pride to us that his writings 
here have been quoted and reprinted in so many places. 

We wish also to announce that Rev. Cecil L. Parres, C.M., J.C.D., of the 
theology faculty at Assumption Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, will suc- 
ceed Father Danagher as editor of the Questions Answered department 
which this month was so generously prepared by Very Rev. Aidan M. 
Carr, O.F.M.Cony. 














Part Way to God 
via Billy Graham 


ry 

i] Oo WIN New York City for 
Christ, the Rev. Billy Graham has 
booked the 20,000 capacity Madison 
Square Garden from May 15 through 
June. If all goes well—and my guess 
is that it will, since it always has—he 
may summer there or move to the Polo 
Grounds in an attempt to make a 
“breakthrough to the conscience of 
New York.” 

Billy could just fill the Garden for 
six weeks, though he is fearful of the 
entertainment competition of the big 
city. Yet a similar situation did not 
interfere with his packing the 12,000 
seats of London’s Harringag arena for 
70 nights in 1954. On the contrary, 
attending VIP’s will help draw crowds. 

If past performances are an index, 
there will be some thousands of Cath- 
olies listening to and praying with this 
ordained Baptist minister. For them 
and for all Catholics who listen to him, 
Billy is a danger to the faith. For un- 
committed New Yorkers who will go all 
out for Billy, he will be at most a part- 
way guide to heaven. 


BILLY’S SUCCESS TO DATE 


The enthusiasm engendered by the 
Graham team, plus visiting assisting 
ministers, plus the executive committee 
of prominent business and clerical fig- 
ures, plus the 150-member General 
Crusade Committee (William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., Henry R. Luce, Captain 
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Edward Rickenbacker, Dr. Henry P. 
Van Deusen, Robert K. Christenberry 
and, of course, Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale), plus the active support of more 
than 1,000 of the city’s 1,700 Protestant 
churches, plus thousands of volunteers 
has had its effect. Based upon Cath- 
olie participation figures in other cities, 








Father Kelly, from the diocese of Trenton, 
is director of the NCWC Bureau of Informa- 
tion, a member of the board of directors of 
the Religious Education Association and a 
leader in the work of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. 





it is safe to say that Catholic attend- 
ance will be close to if not in the five- 
figure bracket. Of the 600 to 700 who 
made “decisions for Christ” at mid- 
December rallies in Buffalo, 80 were 
said to be Roman Catholics. In spite 
of the pre-Christmas rush period, 25,- 
000 people attended the two meetings. 

Billy Graham is the subject of shop 
prayer periods, luncheon and office con- 
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versations. Catholics are told that his 
preaching is Gospel-based: the evil of 
sin, acceptance of Christ as the answer 
to the world’s ailments; the necessity of 
conversion, repentance; the value of 
prayer and meditation; the infinite 
value of Christ’s redeeming death on 
the Cross. 

As in every city where Billy has 
been or will be since he hit the big time 
at Los Angeles in 1949, New Yorkers 
are impressed with his stirring radio 
and television deliveries, and they are 
hearing about if not reading his Peace 
with God (500,000 copies sold in first 
year of publication) and The Secret of 
Happiness. Catholics everywhere are 
among the readers of Billy’s “My An- 
swer,” syndicated to 70 newspapers in 
the United States and Canada with an 
estimated circulation of 12 million. 
(These 1957 figures of the Chicago 
Tribune—-New York News Syndicate 
differ from Stanley High’s claim of 200 
newspapers in his adulatory biography, 
Billy Graham. That book has been 
prominently featured in New York 
bookstore windows for weeks.) 

There is a problem posed by the fact 
that as of January, 1957, prayer groups 
had been organized in 1900 churches in 
50 countries, with all-night prayer 
chains in operation during recent weeks. 
These hundreds of thousands of sin- 
cere petitioners have been asking God 
to bless Billy’s New York operation. 
Since April 1, ABC’s New York outlet, 
WABC, has carried a noon-day “prayer 
time” program for the Crusade. The 
attainment of such a publicity device 
was No. 3 in a list of prayer requests 
for February, published in that month's 
issue of New York Crusade News (Sub- 
scription fee for the four-page paper: 
Your Promise to Pray.). Since mid- 
March Billy has taken on only two one- 
night campaigns, electing to follow his 
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customary practice of prolonged prayer, 
meditation and Bible reading prior to 
the Garden debut. I leave to others a 
judgment on how much all this prayer 
activity contributes to whatever success 
Billy attains. 


WHY BILLY SUCCEEDS 


What is the key to his ability to at- 
tract, hold and influence both mass au- 
diences and small discussion groups? 
What factors have placed him at the 
top of the roster of clergymen who have 
made successful use of mass communi- 
cations media? 

Both friends and critics agree that 
his suecess is due to a combination 
of personality, sincerity, convinced 
preaching, efficient staff organization 
and effective use of these media. He 
is certainly a man of prayer, humble, 
dedicated, devout. 

Other factors must be added. He 
gives to unchurched and to many 
church-going Protestants a_ spiritual, 
Bible-based message which they never 
or only seldom hear. He stresses indi- 
vidual salvation, fundamental doctrinal 
truths (in explaining which he is often 
fundamentally wrong). He skips over 
controversial points of doctrine and 
practice. Hence his campaigns receive 
sponsorship from all segments of Prot- 
estantism. 

Of course, there is opposition. This 
is chiefly from Reinhold Niebuhr and 
his school; from extreme fundamental- 
ist groups as the American Council of 
Christian Churches headed by Dr. Carl 
J. McIntire. Niebuhr chides Billy for 
not preaching the social Gospel; Me- 
Intire, for being too inter-denomina- 
tional. The ACCC withdrew its sup- 
port of the New York crusade because 
Graham stated in early planning meet- 
ings that those who “decided for Christ” 
should be directed to the church of their 
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preference, even the Roman Catholic 
church. 

While this studied effort to be inter- 
denominational contributes to the suc- 
cess of Billy’s evangelism it is at the 
same time a chief reason why he is not 
for Catholics. There is a significant 
statement in the Preface of Graham’s 
Peace With God (p. 7), a best-seller 
summarizing his theological position: 


I have tried to avoid those con- 
troversial subjects that have divided 
great segments of the Christian 
Church from each other... . Those 
of you who are looking for a denomi- 
nation to join will find no help in this 
book. I suggest you try some other 
shop. My object is not to get you to 
a particular denomination or church 
but to get you to a saving knowl- 
edge of the Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
encourage, strengthen and build up 
the Christian in the most holy faith. 





BILLY’S QUALIFICATIONS 
TO PREACH RELIGION 


What Billy avoids in his book—con- 
troversial subjects which form part of 
the deposit of faith—he avoids in all his 
preaching. Henge Billy’s converts are 
only half saved. There is little point 
in saying that they are directed to 
local churches after the crusades. In 
many instances these churches have 
even less to offer by way of salvific 
doctrines. 

Billy insists that he is not a theo- 
logian. But he does preach theology, 
generally steering clear of technical 
terms. He regrets that after he was 
converted in his late teens, the next 
seven years spent at a southern Bible 
college and Wheaton University (B.A., 
major in anthropology) included no 
formal theological courses. I am sure 
he alternates theological with Bible 
reading and study. He writes feelingly 
about his consultations with leading 
Protestant theologians. 


At other times he is less complimen- 
tary. He frequently alludes to libera!s 
who have diluted Christ’s teachings and 
to extreme fundamentalists who have 
unreasonably distorted Bible texts. In 
a signed article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star (April 3, 1955), 
discussing the Second Coming, Billy 
says that Christ will disturb the status 
quo in several areas: economic, politi- 
cal, social, religious. Says Billy, Christ 
will make scathing denunciation of 
those who have commercialized re- 
ligion; of individualists who cannot get 
along with their fellow brethren in the 
ministry; of “religious leaders that 
talked piously in deep philosophical 
and theological terms but could not talk 
the language of the people.” 

The whole piece is evidence of Billy’s 
own mixed-up ideas on the Second 
Coming. Here, as frequently in his 
preaching and writing, it is not always 
easy to distinguish between what the 
Bible says and what Billy says it says. 


BILLY’S FALSE TEACHINGS 


In Catholic terms Billy believes 
and preaches the doctrines of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Redemption. 
Space limitations preclude a discussion 
of where his stand on details of these 
doctrines differs from the teaching of 
the Church. 

In his widely quoted statement from 
Look (Feb. 7, 1956), Billy affirms that 
he “accepts the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, the virgin birth of Christ, the 
atoning death of Christ, His bodily 
resurrection, His Second Coming and 
personal salvation by faith through 
grace.” 

Other doctrines preached by Billy are 
the existence of a personal Satan, the 
immortality of the soul, a real heaven 
and hell, the necessity of personal re- 
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pentance and reconciliation between the 
sinner and a personal Savior. 

So far, fine. But there is plentiful 
mixing of truth and error in his preach- 
ing on these points. And Billy is often 
changing, or at least has changed, his 
theological position on many of these 
points. Even Stanley High makes this 
damaging admission on page 63 of his 
book, Billy Graham. 

Consider, as an instance, teaching on 
heaven. Some points have always been 
correct, though he has modified his 
literalism of 1950 on some of these. 
On other points he has been very 
wrong. To attain heaven, Billy said at 
an Oregon meeting (Portland Oregon- 
ian, Aug. 22, 1950) that an upright 
life and good works will not help. 
Neither will affiliation as a Baptist or a 
Presbyterian. If you get to the pearly 
gates and announce that you want to go 
inside because you're a Baptist, you 
will be told, “We don’t have such de- 
nominations. The only thing we know 
up here is those that have been washed 
in the blood of the Lamb.” To those 
who made decisions Billy said, “Know 
your name is written in heaven. Know 
you're going to heaven... You can be 
sure today. You don’t have to do any- 
thing else; just let Jesus come into your 
heart.” 

Speaking during the same week to 
inmates of Oregon State Prison, Billy 
had this to say: 


You don’t go to heaven for reading 
the Bible or for being a holy person. 
I can live like a saint and the moment 
I die, go straight to hell—if I haven’t 
accepted Christ... God is not going 
to ask how you lived but, “What did 
you do with my Son? Did you ac- 
cept or reject him?” 


Further, though he accepts the au- 
thority of the Bible, Billy passes over 
Tradition as an equal source of divine 
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revelation. While believing in the vir- 
gin birth of Christ, Graham is silent to 
the extreme on the virgin Mother of 
Christ part-way basis is 
most evident “ad Jesum per 
Mariam). While preaching the Res- 
urrection in accurate terms and con- 
stantly stressing the need of personal 
repentance, Billy never tells his audi- 
ences that on Easter evening the Risen 
Christ said to the Apostles, “Receive 
the Holy Spirit; whose sins you shall 


(and the 
here: 


forgive, they are forgiven them; and 
whose sins you shall retain, they are 
retained.” 


WHAT BILLY FAILS TO SAY 


In Peace with God, sin, correctly 
defined, is attributed almost entirely to 
Temptation is ascribed com- 
character. —_ Billy 
Friday 


Satan. 
pletely to that 
preaches much about 
afternoon, little if anything about Holy 
Thursday night and the Last Supper 
with the command to “Do this in re- 
There is never any 


Good 


membrance of me.” 
reference to the worship ordered by 
Jesus, to the Mass,-to a_ sacrificial 
priesthood, to any recognizable sacra- 
mental theology in Peace with God. 
Even in Graham’s chapter on “The 
New Birth,” in which this rebirth is 
called “the infusion of divine life into 


the soul... being born again ...a 
regeneration,” there is no mention of 
the word baptism by this Baptist 


clergyman. The chapter has as its 
scriptural base the third chapter of 
St. John, centering on the conversation 
Billy 


quotes all around it, excepting verse 5 


between Jesus and Nicodemus. 
which demands that “a man be born 
again of water and the Spirit.” For 
Billy to use “the full Gospel” in this 
instance would be controversial and 
would perhaps alienate some of his sup- 
porters who do not believe in baptism 
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as a sacrament. Nor can Billy say that 
this is a theological technicality or a 
superficial difference between denomi- 
nations, since Jesus was talking to 
Nicodemus about salvation, not 
merely church membership. 


BILLY ON THE ONE, TRUE CHURCH 


For purposes of setting the Catholic 
laity straight on Billy, his chapter on 
the Chureh is most revealing. Unlike 
most Protestant ministers, Graham be- 
gins by quoting Matthew 16, 18: “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church.” Christ founded and 
is the Head of the Church, “not only 
an organization but an organism,” will 
remain with it, wants all men to join 
it. 

Then follows this amazing paragraph 
on p. 175: 


The New Testament teaches that 
while there is actually only one 
church there can be any number of 
local churches formed into various 
denominations and societies or coun- 
cils. These local churches and de- 
nominational groups may be divided 
along national and theological lines, 
or according to the temperament of 
their members. However, the New 
Testament teaches that even though 
there may be many cleavages and 
divisions within the structure of the 
church, yet we have only “one Lord.” 
As the hymn puts it, “The Church’s 
one foundation is Jesus Christ her 
Lord.” 

Five paragraphs after this, “Now 
that you have accepted Christ as your 
Savior and put your trust and confi- 
dence in Him, you have already become 
a member of the great universal church. 
You are a member of the household of 
faith.” 

There you have it. Billy’s teachings 
about the Church are not the same as 
Chirist’s 


teachings. The passage is 


typical, glossing over Scriptural texts, 


sometimes skirting the truth, at other 
times mixing truth and error; omitting 
references to Christ’s promise to and 
conferral upon Peter of the power of 
the keys. We are all one great big 
church. Differences between Protes- 
tant, Catholic and Jewish churches are 
superficial, i.e., as between Irish-Catho- 
lic and German-Catholie churches. It’s 
nice to belong to a local church. But 
you are already in the Church. 


VERDICT 


In spite of this kind of heresy, the 
Catholic press, both diocesan and pe- 
riodical, has been generally favorable 
to Billy Graham, contrasting his posi- 
tive and more complete preaching with 
that of other Protestant spokesmen. 
Seldom is there reference to his incom- 
plete preaching. There is usually the 
mere general statement that Catholics 
should not attend his crusades. 

It seems to be time to be specific, 
considering the Catholie participation 
figures cited in the Protestant and gen- 
eral press. 


1. Rev. Billy Graham is an or- 
dained Baptist minister (the St. 
John’s Baptist Association of North- 
ern Florida). 

2. Billy’s crusades are definitely 
Protestant services—prayer, hymns, 
preaching. Catholics are not per- 
mitted to participate in Protestant 
religious services. 

3. His published sermons and 
books, such as Peace With God, con- 
tain false doctrines, sometimes false 
in se, at other times false by being 
incomplete. They fall within the 
scope of the Index, and reading them 
is forbidden by Canon Law. 

4. Catholies should not tune in on 
Billy’s radio and television programs. 
So well constructed are his sermons, 
so interwoven is true and false doc- 
trine, so forceful and persuasive is 
his delivery, that even a fairly well 
instructed Catholic may be deceived. 

5. To those Catholics to whom 
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these specifics seem harsh, the parish 
clergy may well recommend more ex- 
tensive reading of the Catholic press, 
greater attention to Catholic radio 
and television broadcasts as profes- 
sional in character as are those of 
Billy Graham. 





Certainly Catholic projects for evan- 
gelizing the unchurched would be much 
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more effective if they were administered 
with even half the efficiency of the 
Graham team. Catholics, both clerical 
and lay, may well imitate Billy’s dedi- 
cation, zeal and organization in his 
preaching of Christianity to all who 
fall under the spell of his partial gospel. 

Most of all, we should all pray for 
Billy Graham. 
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1. In answer to requests from some of 
our seminaries, THE HOoOMILETIC AND 
PastoraL Review will henceforth offer 
to our ordinandi a full year’s subscrip- 
tion at $3.50 (regularly $5.00) to com- 
mence after ordination. 

2. We should like to repeat here to 
you, our regular readers, that you may 
order a full year’s subscription for a 
seminarian at this same special rate of 
$3.50. Simply send the young man’s 
name and address, together with your 
own name, and we shall begin his sub- 
scription immediately with a gift card 
from you. 

3. Finally, there is no metaphysical 
certitude regarding mail _ delivery. 
Moral certitude is clearly eliminated if 
you have a change of address and do 
not inform us. Therefore, if you are to 
have a change of address, it will mean 
a saving of money and an assurance of 
convenience to you if you will please 
notify us as soon as you have knowledge 
of 1) the new address, 2) the date it 
will become effective, 3) your old ad- 
dress. Simply notify, by posteard or 
by Post Office Form 22-S, THe Hom- 
ILETIC AND PastoraAL Review, 53 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. 











New Spirit 


of Parochial Loyalty 


; om GRADUATES of Catholic col- 
leges are not turning into such active, 
co-operative parishioners as might be 
expected is a complaint heard with in- 
creasing frequency in clerical circles. 
Unfortunately the charge is not without 
foundation. It does appear that even 
when regular in the fulfillment of 
spiritual duties and stated obligations, 
the college graduate seemingly regards 
the parish not as a community but 
rather as a sort of spiritual filling sta- 
tion, a service agency to which he owes 
certain obligations but toward which 
he feels little sense of personal involve- 
ment or responsibility. 

To the average pastor this registers 
as a form of betrayal. Since the gradu- 
ate has received more than his share of 
consecrated attention, it would appear 
that he ought to manifest a greater 
sense of grateful loyalty. To graduates 
who frequently voice their own com- 
plaints about the chilling impersonality 
of the urban parish, it may come as a 
surprise to find themselves cast as the 
villains of the piece. However, by way 
of consolation, we must go on to add 
that part of the onus is being directed 
against the Catholic college itself. The 
suspicion occasionally voiced is that the 
real fault might lie with the priest pro- 
fessors. 


PARISH LOYALTY: WHAT IS IT? 


Caught in this crossfire, the college 
religion teacher cannot fail to ask him- 


By JAMES J. MAGUIRE 


self how he may have failed in incul- 
cating a sense of parochial loyalty. Yet 
when he does examine his conscience on 
the subject, the matter turns out to be 
much more complicated than might 
have been imagined. What precisely is 
“narish loyalty” and “parochial mind- 
edness’? On this subject Canon Law, 








Father Maguire, Assistant Professor of 
Religion, University of Notre Dame, is 
known widely for his work and writings 
on Newman Club work. Founder and 
editor of Newman Review, Father Ma- 
guire has contributed to such national 
Catholic magazines as Catholic World 
and America. 





the obvious source of illumination, is of 
surprisingly little help. If the phrase 
has any meaning at all it must be ad- 
mitted that it is possible to comply with 
the whole letter of canonical obligation 
and still fall far short of the ideal. 
Parish loyalty surely implies more than 
mere willingness to contribute to the 
support of one’s pastor. 
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Equally inconclusive from the peda- 
gogical viewpoint is an extended discus- 
sion of the Mystical Body. To rhapso- 
dize about the Christian sense of com- 
munity as an extension of that doctrine 
and about the parish as its practical 
application is easy. However, what 
emerges from the discussion is not a 
concrete loyalty, but a theoretical ap- 
preciation. This may lead to a feeling 
of obligation, but it does not lead to a 
sense of identification. A loyal parish- 
ioner is, it would appear, one who feels 
just such a sense of identification, i.e., 
a sense of personal involvement deeper 
and more elemental than the specific 
obligations which flow from it. To be 
loyal is to have signed a blank check. 
Our Baptism does involve just such a 
sense of identification and such an in- 
volvement. Yet the impasse in this 
situation lies in the fact that the paro- 
chial bond is not purely supernatural— 
or, rather, that the supernatural bond 
presupposes and perfects a natural one. 
What we eall parish loyalty is really 
the natural, everyday expression of that 
supernatural bond created by partici- 
pation at the same altar. This sharing 
at the same altar elevates the natural 
bond of neighborhood and group loyalty 
to a new level. However, grace does 
not merely perfect nature; it also pre- 
supposes it. What, therefore does one 
do if the natural bond which is presup- 
posed, has lost its strength and vitality? 
This is really a new and unprecedented 
problem. 

Ever since its emergence from the 
Catacombs the Church has been able to 
take advantage of the natural bond 
characteristic of people who lived in 
the same area and shared the same 
culture. In earlier and simpler ages 
men were more dependent on their 
neighbors not only for assistance and 
succor, but also for human warmth, 
companionship and entertainment. The 
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bond was not a matter of choice; it 
Was a question of mutual need. People 
acknowledged the need and the bond 
even when they had no particular liking 
for each other. 

Based on such geographical and cul- 
tural foundations, the parish was a 
natural unit and center of association. 
It was not necessary to create parish 
loyalty; all that had to be done was to 
supernaturalize the already - existing 
communal bond. The pastor did not 
have to effect the bond between his 
parishioners; all he had to do was to 
take advantage of it. Today, with the 
advent of easy transportation and easy 
entertainment, this is no longer true. 


PARISH LOYALTY: 
WHERE DID IT GO? 


What the automobile and television 
have done to the natural basis of paro- 
chial loyalty is not superficial but radi- 
‘val. Lessened attendance at evening 
services and at the late Masses during 
the summer is its least significant fea- 
ture. What has been destroyed is that 
geographically conditioned neighbor- 
hood loyalty which for centuries has 
been the adjunct, if not the basis, for 
parish loyalty. Except for very isolated 
areas the natural bond of everyday 
association is a passing thing. Men 
are now free to pick their friends from 
a wider radius than the narrow circle 
of their neighbors. Moreover they 
think little of moving away from the 
old neighborhood when fifteen minutes 
drive is all that separates them from 
their old cronies. For the same reason 
they are less likely to go to the trouble 
of forming new friendships in the new 
neighborhood. The boredom that once 
drove men out in search of companion- 
ship—that drove them to the parish 
among other places—now drives them 
no further than their own television 
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sets. Technological advances have 
opened the door to a new kind of im- 
personal existence. 

In America the contrast between the 
new and the old patterns is particularly 
striking, not only because technological 
benefits are more widespread, but also 
beeause until very recently the Church 
was composed of culturally isolated 
minorities. The intense parochial loy- 
alty of the Irish, German, French and 
Polish parishes of yesteryear is still 
in our memory. In that pattern the 
priest occupied an almost feudal posi- 
tion. In spite of his awesome aloofness 
the pastor was, in fact, the focal point 
of a warm, united group. In spite of 
an occasional confusion of natural and 
supernatural loyalties there is no doubt 
that the earlier pattern did enshrine 
something that was very human, very 
right, and of inestimable benefit to the 
Church. 

All this is passing, if indeed it is not 
already beyond recall. We cannot 
upon either ethnic isolation or 
geographic limitation to create a natural 
basis for parochial loyalty. A whole 
generation of priests has already begun 
to recognize this and to recognize that 
theirs’ is not merely the task of super- 
naturalizing the parish community, but 
of creating the very communal bond 
itself. In the older pattern the priest 
could remain an aloof, feudal figure. 
In the natural social life of the parish 
he played a role similar to that of the 
British king. He did not have to use 
his talents or his personality to hold the 
parish together. Today, however, 
things are different. 

This is, however, an extraordinarily 
difficult thing to accomplish. The priest 
ean go bowling with the ushers, swim- 
ming with the altar boys and he can 
attend parish picnics, but the problem 
is not that easily solved—even if the 
novelty of his participation does not 


count 





wear off. Useful as are such activities, 
their value is limited because the bond 
they create is only peripheral. The 
novelty of his participation does not 
suffice to make the parochial bowling 
league different from other bowling 
leagues; the bond created is surely no 
deeper. 


ACTION GROUPS WE HAVE; 
TALKING GROUPS WE NEED 


There is, of course, one thing that can 
make such activities specifically and 
uniquely Catholic. In theory this so- 
lution is remarkably simple. What, 
after all, is the true heart of all social 
activity? Is it not simply talk? Sat- 
isfying and stimulating human inter- 
change is really man’s greatest need. 
In this area we do have something 
unique to offer to each other. This is 
a special kind of conversation and the 
exchange of a special set of ideas. We 
can aid one another to escape from 
pagan banality and materialistic per- 
spective of life. Such conversation need 
not be particularly intellectual or piet- 
istic in the pejorative sense. Any de- 
parture from the deadly flatness of con- 
temporary secularism is spiritually re- 
freshing. If people could count on find- 
ing such spiritually stimulating talk at 
parish activities, we should not have to 
worry about parochial loyalty. Indeed, 
is not the creation of such an atmos- 
phere the very raison d’étre of parish 
social activity? 

To some it may seem that this is an 
overly sophisticated and snobbish ap- 
proach to the question of parish unity. 
Sophisticated it may be—today even 
our small children are sophisticated— 
but snobbish it is not. The ordinary 
Catholic of the last generation may 
have shown little interest in philosophi- 
eal or theological discussion, but that 
was because he was culturally isolated. 
Today even the simplest have such 
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appetites. True, such appetites are 
delicate ones, easily destroyed by too 
much television, by lack of self-knowl- 
edge, even by minor clerical rebuffs. 
Yet we may well ask what else is there 
to build upon? In any case it would 
seem that the concept of the parish as 
a center of Christian conversation is 
more basic, more natural and more 
workable than the concept of the parish 
as a center for Christian action. 

Here we may digress for a moment 
on the difference between the parish 
and the various “action” groups that 
comprise the “lay apostolate.” It is 
because contemplation is not only prior 
to action but an end in itself that such 
groups can never really take the place 
of the parish milieu. Such groups are, 
of course, vitally necessary for the work 
of the Church Militant. In that work 
the laity must share. In the absence 
of a genuine bond of parochial com- 
munity many look to such organiza- 
tions for the psychologically necessary 
sense of Christian fellowship. Yet the 
element of truth in the occasional cleri- 
‘al criticism of such groups is that the 
psychological bond thus generated 
sometimes takes on an esoteric, ex- 
clusive and possibly an artificial flavor. 
This would be less likely to happen if 
such groups were a supplement to, and 
not a substitute for, the parish com- 
munity. Our sense of community and 
of Christian fellowship ought not to 
depend upon having projects to com- 
plete and evils to combat! 


TOWARD A NEW SPIRIT 
OF PAROCHIAL LOYALTY 


To return to our main theme. There 
is possibly a certain advantage in the 
passing of the sociologically conditioned 
pattern of parish unity. In the past we 
were like people thrown together on a 
long journey who had to say something 
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to each other. Now the problem is 
that we have to have something to say. 
This is a genuine problem, particularly 
for the priest. We do have a great deal 
to say, but the problem is how to say 
it. The real occupational hazard of 
being a priest is that one forgets how 
to converse except with other priests. 
Can we deny that, except with close 
friends, our conversations with laymen 
tend to become monologues? - 

Respect for the priesthood accounts 
for part of this, but the deeper cause is 
the educational discrepancy between 
the priest and the majority of Catholic 
laymen. As a Newman chaplain I often 
noted that it was easier to talk natu- 
rally and spontaneously of religious 
things and of the spiritual life to non- 
Catholics than it was to talk to Cath- 
olics who were overawed by my priestly 
education. People who are too much 
in an awe of your education force you 
to lecture even when you do not want 
to give a lecture—and even when they 
resent you giving one. That is surely 
why ordinary dinner engagements with 
the laity are often such wearing ex- 
periences for both host and priest. 

In passing, we may note that, if only 
for the sake of his preaching, the priest 
himself needs conversation with laymen 
who are his intellectual and educational 
equals. He needs friends who can 
share their reading and their insights 
with him, friends upon whom he can 
sharpen his sermon ideas. When he 
talks to his parish organizations he 
needs listeners who can put him on his 
mettle and ask intelligent, pointed 
questions. When he sits down with the 
mens’ club over the after-bowling re- 
freshments, he needs listeners who are 
not afraid to introduce genuinely spirit- 
ual questions into the discussion. Many 
of our people are adolescent enough to 
resent the priest’s introduction of re- 
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ligious conversation at social affairs, 
but they view it quite differently com- 
ing from a layman. 

The layman must be versed well 
enough, however, to make the conver- 
sation a genuine interchange. Ac- 
tually, laymen who can give the priest 
an intelligent, theologically informed 
argument puts the priest’s conversation 
in a more convincing light. Passive ex- 
terior acquiescence is not always a sign 
of inner acceptance! The objective, of 
course, is not merely that the priest 
talk, but that his talk should serve as 
a catalytic agent. If we are really suc- 
cessful, even parishioners who do not 
like bowling may join the parish league 
just for the sake of the conversation. 

Need I say at this stage that all these 
reflections have been stimulated by 
meditation on the function of the col- 
lege religion teacher in inculcating par- 
ish loyalty? As a teacher, it seems to 
me that the best contribution I can 
make is to train students for this kind 
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of informal and friendly interchange 
with their pastors. To talk to them of 
the Mystical Body, to remind them of 
their canonical obligations is easy, but 
to train them to the older type of par- 
ish loyalty is difficult because they lack 
the experience of such a natural group 
bond. As children of this impersonal, 
technological age, they can hardly even 
comprehend it. What we can give 
them, however, is an appetite for that 
type of religious discussion that will 
make them automatically gravitate 
toward the priest and the parish. 
Trained in philosophy and theology, 
nurtured on the growing stream of 
Catholic publications, encouraged by 
the memory of easy association with 
their former professors, they can well 
serve as natural intermediaries between 
the priest and their less favored breth- 
ren. Judiciously handled, such contacts 
can filter down to the rest of the parish 
and, with God’s grace, furnish the seed 
of a new spirit of parochial loyalty. 








In one of the calmest approaches to a subject on which there seems to be 
at least mild disagreement—‘the liturgical movement”—Father John L. 
Murphy offers his sympathy to those who have been offended by what they 
call “liturgical crack-pots,” offers explanations for so much of the confusion 
surrounding the term, “liturgical movement,” then very clearly goes on to 
give three understandings of the term. The antipathy aroused among some 
against “non-official” thought is unfortunately and—writes Father Murphy— 
unpardonably felt against the “official” liturgical movement of the Church. 

The sole purpose of “Liturgy Is Renewed, Not Reformed” is to try to 
clarify our thinking on the whole liturgical movement today. 
Murphy is well known for his three books, The Living Christ, In the Image 
of Christ, The Mass and Liturgical Reform. 
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“In Kazitu Israel 


de Aegypto... 


oe FIRST VERSE of Psalm 113 


can be misleading. 


When Israel came out of Egypt, 
and the sons of Jacob heard no more 
a strange language, the Lord took 
Juda for his sanctuary, Israel for his 
own dominion. 


The casual reader, knowing that Israel 
wandered in the desert for forty years, 
will unconsciously make the necessary 
concession to poetic licence; then, in 
all probability, he will think of the 
land of Canaan as falling into the hands 
of Israel like a ripe plum, after the 
period of the desert was finished. Just 
as probably he will then assume that 
the fila Israel (all blood-descendants 
of Jacob) marched into Canaan, ex- 
terminated the Canaanites, and took 
complete possession of the country in 
somewhat the same fashion as Josue 
took Jericho by a mere blast of trum- 
pets. 
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By GERARD P. MINOGUE 


SOME FACTS AND QUALIFICATIONS 


The hard facts were very different: 
a) the filii Israel were not all descended 
from Jacob; b) they never were able 
to exterminate the Canaanites; ¢) when 
they gained possession of the land, their 
hold was very precarious. Since the 
latter two points are really different as- 
pects of the same fact, there are only 
two things to be evaluated: the ethnic 
constitution of the fila Israel, and the 
completeness of the Israelitie conquest. 
The material for this evaluation is 
found largely in five books: 
Exodus, Numbers, Josue, and Judges. 

At the very beginning of such an 


Genesis, 


evaluation, it is necessary to stress a 
well-known, but often overlooked, fact. 
These books are history, but they are 
not written as the works of history to 
which we are accustomed are written. 
These are no academic dissertations 
written by a contemporary European 
or American. They are, rather, works 
which were published in the first of the 
three great periods of Israelite liter- 
ary activity, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the beginnings of the 
Davidie monarchy. They are, there- 
fore, books written by Semites who 
lived at the beginning of the first 
millenium B.c. Yet, by the same token, 
they were not even then original works, 
but were, to a large extent, the reduc- 
tion to an orderly scheme of the oral 
epies and the written records of a glori- 
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the period of Israel’s forma- 
tion during its nomadic wanderings. 


ous past: 


It stands to reason, then, that some 
of the things that one looks for in 
modern historical writing will not be 
found in these books. There is, for in- 
stance, no real attempt to integrate 
Israel’s history into the vast perspec- 
tives of Mesopotamian and Egyptian 
history. When it is absolutely neces- 
sary to the main line of the story, they 
are mentioned, and that is all. The 
fact that God’s command to Abraham 
to depart from Ur of the Chaldees 
might have been connected with the in- 
roads of the Hurrites; or that Israel’s 
descent into Egypt might have been 
in some way a part of the Hyksos epi- 
these things do not interest the 
sacred writer. 

On the other hand, some of the things 
which were of great interest and im- 
portance to the ancient Hebrew are 
simply boring to the modern reader. 
One of the best examples of this sort of 


sode: 


thing is the frequent series of gene- 
which one finds scattered 
through the five books under considera- 
tion: genealogies, some of which have 
almost no connection with the provi- 
dential theme of the divine economy of 
salvation which the Holy Spirit, here 
at the beginning of the Scriptures, is 
starting to sketch in roughly. Yet this 
is completely normal. For a society 
living in the tribal stage of social or- 
ganization, genealogies are of para- 
mount importance: for the modern 
reader, who lives in the political or- 
ganization of a national state, they 
mean nothing. 

Equally striking is the fact that 
statements which are apparently con- 
tradictory are not for the sacred writer 
the béte noire that they are for the 
modern writer of history. Since he 
was completely innocent of any train- 
ing in the abstract dialectic of Aristote- 


alogies 


lian logic, he simply set down the main 
line of his story, and was in no way 
concerned about contradictions in sec- 
ondary details. 


FILIT ISRAEL 


The first of the above-mentioned 
points to be considered is the ethnic 
constitution of the filu Israel. It does 
not seem an exaggeration to assert that 
the casual reader unconsciously as- 
sumes that this name designates a group 
of people, all of whom were, purely 
and simply, direct blood-descendents 
of Jacob, or, to use his other name, 
Israel. Yet here, as so often, one does 
well to suspend judgment. Fili Israel 
is a literal translation of Bene Yisrael, 
and names of this sort are, to this very 
day, the normal means of tribal nomen- 
clature in a Semitic milieu. Such tribal 
names as Beny Atiyyah, Beny Temim. 
Beni Salem, Beni Sakhr are scattered 
throughout the Doughty’s 
Travels in Arabia Deserta and Law- 
rence’s Seven Pillars of Wisdom. Such 
names do nof necessarily imply that 
every member of the tribe is a blood- 
descendant of one common ancestor. 

Further, even the casual reader must 
notice that some of the Bene Yisrael 
took wives who were not of their own 
people. Moses, to take but one ex- 
ample, married Sephora, a woman of 
Midian. Affiliation by marriage, how- 
ever, is a common enough phenomenon 
at all times and in all places; and the 
inclusion of such women in the Bene 
Yisrael would not, perhaps, give the 
lie to the hasty assumption that only 
blood-descendants of Jacob were 
covered by the term. 

There remains, however, a far more 
important element in this matter, and 
it is connected with the irruption of the 
Hyksos into Egypt. 

About the beginning of the second 
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millenium B.c. there occurred one of 
those periodic movements of peoples, 
with which the early history of 
humanity seems filled. Possibly Aryan 
invaders from the north were pushing 
toward the rich and settled Mesopo- 
tamian area, and as they moved they 
forced before them some of the Semitic 
peoples who were in the path of their 
migration; these, in turn, forced others 
to move before them. At any rate, 
about the year 1750 B.c. hordes of 
Semitic invaders descended upon Egypt, 
and acquired a military hegemony over 
the country. The Egyptians called 
these invaders the Hyksos, or Shep- 
herd-Kings. The leaders of the in- 
vaders set up their court at Avaris in 
the northeast of the Delta, and from 
there they ruled Egypt until their 
expulsion in 1575 B.c. They deposed 
the pharaohs of the old line and, by 
setting themselves up in their places, 
constituted the XV and XVI dynasties 
of Egypt. 

It was during the ascendancy of these 
Semitic pharaohs that Joseph was sold 
into Egypt and rose to be second to 
Pharaoh himself. When, therefore, 
Joseph brought his father Jacob and his 
brothers into Egypt, he brought them 
into a country ruled by Semitic kins- 
men; and when Pharaoh assigned them 
the land of Goshen as their territory, 
he thereby settled them in that part of 
Egypt, where the Semitic invaders were 
concentrated. This seems to be referred 
to in a temple inscription set up by 
Queen Hatshepsut about a century after 
the expulsion of the Hyksos: “the 
Asiatics were in the midst of Avaris of 
the Northland, and nomads were in the 
midst of them.” 

It would seem therefore, that with- 
out any forcing of the texts to fit a 
preconceived notion, one can legiti- 
mately infer that the Bene Yisrael were 
but a part of a large group of Semitic 
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peoples who lead a semi-nomadic life 
in the eastern part of the Delta; pastur- 
ing their herds in close proximity to the 
Sinaitie peninsula and, for the most 
part, cut off from the main stream of 
Egyptian life. One can also legiti- 
mately infer that, to some degree at 
least, the Bene Yisrael entered into 
amicable relationships with the other 
Semitic invaders. 

Abruptly, this peaceful existence 
ended. The Bible puts it very suc- 
cinctly: ‘‘Meanwhile, a new king of 
{gypt had arisen, who knew nothing of 
Joseph” (Exod. 1, 8). Here again is 
history written in the ancient, Oriental, 
popular fashion, not in the modern, 
academic manner. The essential fact 
is stated; the accompanying circum- 
stances, which would integrate that fact 
into a broader historical perspective, 
are completely unmentioned. The 
modern reader finds this particularly 
frustrating. However, with the help of 
the greater knowledge of Egyptian his- 
tory now available, it is possible to in- 
terpret more explicitly the laconic 
Scriptural statement. 

The great nationalistic Pharaohs of 
the XVIII Dynasty, who broke the 
power of the Shepherd-Kings and drove 
them from Egypt, hated the Asiatic 
foreigners to so great an extent that 
they tried to blot out the very memory 
of them from the minds of men, go- 
ing so far as to remove their names 
from all public buildings and records. 
This state of affairs was the back- 
ground for the bald statement, “a new 
king, who knew nothing of Joseph.” 

The expulsion of the Semitic phar- 
aohs, however, did not immediately en- 
tail the banishment of all the Asiaties. 
They were allowed, the Bene Yisrael 
among them, to continue their herds- 
man’s life unmolested, since this bene- 
fitted the Egyptian economy. Only in 
the course of time did the Egyptian fear 
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that these barbarous Asiatics would 
ally themselves with the permanent 
danger to the frontier, their bedouin 
kinsmen of the Sinaitic desert, bring 
about the oppression which the Bible 
portrays. 


YAHWISM AND THE DESERT 


At God’s command Moses led the 
Bene Yisrael out of Egypt, and the very 
text of the Scriptures states unequivo- 
cally that the people of the Exodus 
were not all blood-descendants of 
Jacob: “The Israelites set out . 
and with them a mingled array of other 
folk, past counting” (Exod. 13, 38). 
“They were still accompanied by a 
crowd of mixed breed (Num. 11, 4). It 
is, of course, obvious that the term 
Bene Yisrael is here still used in the 
narrow sense which distinguishes the 
descendants of Jacob from the rest of 
the Asiatic nomads who left Egypt in 
in their company, but the Sinaitic des- 
ert very soon broadened the term to in- 
clude all who marched under Moses’ 
leadership. For the desert of Sinai was 
the anvil on which the descendants of 
Jacob and the crowd of mixed breed 
which accompanied them were ham- 
mered into the historic Bene Yisrael, 
the nation of Israel which marched into 
the Promised Land. 

Not that the desert of itself welded 
these disparate elements into a unity; 
but it was the nomadic life of the desert 
that was the providential circumstance 
which served as a background for the 
decisive action that explicitly and defi- 
nitively created the Bene Yisrael: 
the deliberate adherence of all those 
who came out of Egypt under Moses to 
the covenant of Yahweh. 


Here Moses went up to meet God, 
and the voice of God came to him 
from the mountain, A message to the 
race of Jacob; to Israel’s sons pro- 
claim it: You have seen for your- 
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selves what I did to the Egyptians, 

how I earried you as if on eagle’s 

wings, and took you up into my care. 

Listen, then, to my voice, and keep 

your covenant with me; and I, to 

whom all the earth belongs, will 
single you out among its peoples to 
be my own. You shall serve me as 

_a royal priesthood, as a consecrated 

nation; tell the Israelites this. So, 

when Moses came back, he sum- 
moned the elders of the people, and 
told them what message it was the 

Lord had entrusted to him; where- 

upon the whole people answered with 

one voice, We will do all the Lord has 

said (Exod. 19, 3-8). 

In a word, it was Yahwism and not 
blood-descent which created the Bene 
Yisrael. Lest the development grow 
overlong, one instance must suffice for 
all. Of all the people who came out of 
igypt only two were deemed worthy 
of entering the Promised Land: “None 
of those now remained, except Caleb, 
son of Jephone, and Josue, son of Nun 
(Num. 26, 65). Josue was a blood- 
descendant of Jacob; Caleb was not. 
He was a Qenizzite; and in the book of 
Genesis (15, 19) the Qenizzites are 
listed among the Canaanites. Yet be- 
cause Caleb was with the descendants 
of Jacob in the Exodus from Egypt and 
in the desert; because he adhered to the 
Covenant; and because he and Josue 
alone of all the spies sent to investigate 
the Promised Land tried to persuade 
the people to enter Canaan as God had 
commanded, the Scriptures invariably 
list him as one of the Bene Yisrael, of 
the tribe of Juda. To take but one 
text (Jos. 14, 6-14): 

So it was that the descendants of 
Juda appeared before Josue in Gal- 
gala. And now Caleb, son of 
Jephone, the Cenezite, spoke . 

So Josue blessed him, and gave him 

Hebron for his portion; ever since 

then Hebron has belonged to the 

family of Caleb, son of Jephone, the 

Cenezite, the man who took the 

Lord’s part. 
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It is quite clear, therefore, that mere 
blood-descent from a common ancestor 
was not the criterion by which a man 
was adjudged to be one of the Bene 
Yisrael, but rather fidelity to Yahweh, 
the God of Israel. 


INCOMPLETE CONQUEST 
OF CANAAN 


As to the completeness of the Israeli- 
tic conquest of Canaan, the answer to 
that question is to some extent fore- 
shadowed by the matter treated above. 
Prescinding altogether from the fact 
that foreigners could be adopted, it is 
still clearly evident that the twelve 
tribes of Israel were very distinct units, 
accustomed, because of their nomadic 
heritage, to a large degree of autonomy. 
Moses had overcome the centrifugal 
tendencies inherent in the tribes and 
had welded them into a unit which 
marched and fought at his command. 
After his death this unity endured un- 
der Josue until the partition of Canaan 
among the tribes; but once the territor- 
ies were apportioned, each tribe set out 
to assert its dominion over its own ter- 
ritory, and very quickly lost sight of 
the others. 

Naturally enough this involved a 
diminution of military effectiveness. 
An enemy, who would have been no 
match for the fighting men of the 
twelve tribes united in a single striking- 
force, was able to repulse vigorously 
and successfully the onslaught of a 
single tribe. The book of Judges states 
it explicitly (1, 18-34): 


Gaza, and Ascalon, and Accaron 
fell into Juda’s power; (Juda) oc- 
cupied all the hill-country, although 
they could not overcome the plain- 
dwellers, that had seythed chariots 
in plenty As for Jerusalem, 
Benjamin could never exterminate 
the Jebusites that lived there, and 
they share it with the sons of Benja- 
min to this day . In Manasses— 
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Bethsan, Thanac, Dor, Jeblaam, and 
Mageddo were never cleared of their 
inhabitants Ephraim spared 
the Canaanites in Gazer; nor did 
Zabulon exterminate the inhabitants 
of Cetron and Naalol . . . In Aser— 
Aeccho, Sidon, Ahalah, Achazih, 
Helba, Aphic and Rohob were spared 
; Nephthali shared Bethsames 
and Bethanath with the old Canaan- 
ite inhabitants . As for the men 
of Dan, the Amorrhites kept them 
cooped up in the hills, and would not 
let them find any footing in the level 
plains. 

Besides the native Canaanites such 
as those just mentioned, the Bene 
Yisrael had a still more formidable 
enemy, the Philistines; and it was liter- 
ally centuries before Israel succeeded 
in dominating them. In contrast to the 
native Canaanites, the Philistines were 
not part of the Semitic world, but were 
Indo-European invaders from the Med- 
iterranean, a branch of the so-called 
Sea-peoples. Repulsed from Egypt, 
they had fallen on the south-west cor- 
ner of Canaan, at about somewhat the 
same time that the Bene Yisrael were 
invading from the east. Almost cer- 
tainly they belonged to the sphere of the 
Mycenean culture which at that time 
was dominant in the Greek world. So 
much so, that when, a little later in the 
reign of Saul, Goliath stands forth from 
the Philistine battle-line and challenges 
Israel to send forth a champion to meet 
him in combat, the 
strongly reminiscent of the meeting of 
fleet-footed Achilles and horse-taming 
Hector before the Sczean gate. Further- 
more, the iron war-chariots, which the 
Scripture adduces as the reason for the 
helplessness of the Israelites before the 
Philistine, irresistibly carry the mind to 
the armies that 


single scene is 


drank delight of battle with their 
peers, 
Far on the ringing plains of windy 
Troy. 
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The Israelites with the light weapons 
of the desert, could not possibly stand 
up to the fully armored battle-line of 
the Philistines, and so the Philistine 
yoke weighed heavily upon Israel for 
many a long year. 

RELIGIOUS AND 

CULTURAL SYNCRETISM 


Yet the military aspect of the occu- 
pation of Canaan is of far less impor- 
tance than the cultural and religious 
aspect. This latter was a far greater, 
because a more insidious, danger to 
Israel’s future than was the lack of 
complete military success. It is a 
classic law of history that a warrior- 
culture which subjugates an agricul- 
tural, peasant culture is inevitably 
affected greatly by the very culture it 
has conquered militarily. It seems 
probable, for instance, that the main 
stream of Indian classical thought is a 
synthesis of a highly advaneed indigen- 
ous culture with the traditions and 
language of the chariot-driving, cattle- 
herding Aryan warriors who swept 
down from Central Asia and conquered 
the Indian peninsula, Again, in classi- 
cal Greece the chthonic deities of the 
pre-Hellenic Mediterranean world sur- 
vived side by side with Zeus and the 
other Olympians who were brought in 
by the Hellenic invaders. And again, a 
little later, (although classical Greece 
Was not exactly a peasant culture), one 
finds in the Roman conquest of Greece 
the supreme example of a military vic- 
tor subjugated by a vanquished cultural 
superior. 

The Book of Judges (2, 11) in the 
matter-of-fact, non-philosophic way of 
Semitic historiography indicates quite 
clearly that the Israelite conquest of 
Canaan was one instance of the opera- 
tion of this law: “and now the sons of 
Israel defied the Lord to his face, and 
began to worship the gods of the coun- 


9 


try-side.” It is relatively easy to dis- 
cern the causal sequence behind this 
bare statement. 

When the bedouin hordes of the Bene 
Yisrael poured into Canaan, their cul- 
tural status was at a level typical of a 
nomadie people. They were herders of 
sheep and cattle, who knew little or 
nothing of agricultural techniques, or 
of the crafts that are ancillary to agri- 
culture. Here, too, the Scripture gives 
us but the bald statement of the fact: 


At this time, there were no workers 
in metal found in the whole of Israel; 
when a man would sharpen plow- 
share or spade, axe or hoe, in what- 
ever part of the country he lived, he 
must go down into the Philistine 
lands to do it (1 Kings 13, 19-20). 


They had, therefore, no alternative 
but to put themselves to school with 
the Canaanites, in order to learn the 
techniques of agriculture; and it was 
this that was their undoing. For the 
hereditary farming-skills of the Ca- 
naanites were shot through with various 
ritualistic prescriptions of the fertility- 
cults of the local Baalim and Ashta- 
roth. 

The men who had come out of Egypt 
were all dead, and their sons were not 
interested in the God of their fathers. 
Undoubtedly, Yahweh of the armies 
was a mighty warrior who had delivered 
their fathers with a strong hand and an 
out-stretched arm, but He was a god of 
the desert, and what was needed now 
was a god of the tilth and the harvest. 
Certainly He could not know the local 
conditions of rain and drought as well 
as the Baal who resided in the area, so 
it behooved one to placate the gods of 
the countryside. 

In addition to all this, it was far more 
pleasant—human nature being what it 
is—to take part in the sensual fertility- 
cults of Baal and Ashtart, than to ob- 
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serve the stern exigencies of Yahweh of 
the armies, the austere god of the war- 
rior nomad. 


UNIQUENESS OF ISRAEL 


It is clear, then, that in many ways 
the whole of Israel's relations with the 
Canaanites was but one instance of the 
workings of the classical law that the 
conquered soon subjugate their con- 
And yet, in the most impor- 
tant aspect of the matter, this instance 
is not typical at all. As a matter of 
fact, it is unique in the whole history 
of humanity. For in this one only case 
the less civilized, the warrior, nation was 
the bearer of the unique revelation of 
the one true God. The paradoxical re- 
sult of this situation was that, to the 
degree in which the Bene Yisrael effec- 
tively took possession of the land 


querors. 


Yahweh had promised to give them, to 
that same degree they alienated them- 


selves from the true cult of Yahweh. 
Hence the somber coloring of the whole 
Book of Judges: a searing record of 
infidelities, not indeed caused by, but 
at least occasioned by, their cultura! 
status; a corresponding series of divine 
corrections, generally in the form of 
crushing oppression; and finally, after 
the acknowledgment of guilt, a series of 
deliverances by God wrought by the 
hand of Deborah, or Gideon, or Jephte, 
or Samson. 

It stands proven, then, that Psalm 
113 is an instance of the chronological! 
telescoping which is not uncommon in 
the Scriptures. The sacred writer, 
looking at a given sequence of events, 
places the beginning and the end of 
the sequence in close juxtaposition, 
even though in the actual occurrence a 
century or more separated them. It is 
a mere technique of poetie licence, but 
one does well to be aware of it. 











St. Joseph the 


I, 1955 Pope Pius XII insti- 
tuted the Feast of St. Joseph the Work- 
man and decreed that the new Mass in 
the saint’s honor be said on May Ist. 
It is not by chance that this day was 
chosen. May Ist is May Day, a Com- 
munist legal holiday in honor of the 
radical workers. In contrast, the Holy 
Father sets aside May 1st to give honor 
to St. Joseph and to restore dignity to 
labor. The Church wants people to 
have private property and to work out 
a decent livelihood through their labors. 
She knows that through this private 
property a person will have more initia- 
tive and be more diligent. Labor will 
be more dignified as it was for St. 
Joseph. 

St. Joseph worked from morning 
early till late at night in his carpenter 
shop repairing dinner couches and 
building shelves for the people of 
Nazareth. When he was summoned to 
Bethlehem for the census, even though 
he lost working days, he closed his shop 
and set out on the journey. When the 
angel in a vision instructed him to hide 
away in Egypt, he hearkened to the 
voice from Heaven even though he lost 
many more working days the next five 
years. During that time it was ex- 
tremely hard for him to make a living 
for himself, his wife, and the Divine 
Child. But Joseph did not complain, 
because this trip and this sojourn were 
the will of God. The laborer today, 
imitating his model, will not complain 
about losing work on Sundays and 
holydays, for in leaving his work be- 


Workman 


By ROBERT VOIGT 


hind on those days he is doing the will 
of God. 

The amateur, reading the Scriptures 
in the vernacular for the first time, will 
blithely remark, “Little is said in the 
3ible about St. Joseph.” Others, more 








Father Voigt is pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Parish, Pierz, Minn. He has contributed 
to the second supplement of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia and is author of the pam- 
phlet, Symbols in Christian Art. 





mature, realize that the most profound 
truths are so often couched in pithy sen- 
tences. St. Matthew remarked casu- 
ally that Joseph was a just man. To 
be just, a person must observe all the 
commandments that relate to God as 
well as those that relate to man. The 
just man does right in the sight of God 
once and always. To say that Joseph 
was a just man is enough, both because 
the sacred writer weighs his words and 


The quotations, unless otherwise indicated, 
are taken from Saint Joseph by Henri Rondet, 
S.J., translated by Donald Attwater (New 
York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1956). 
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because the phrase is so profound. In 
The Preparation of the Incarnation, 
Henry J. Coleridge, S.J., writes: 


It may most truly be said that the 
Sacred Scripture is marvelous in the 
things which it tells us, and in the 
manner in which they are told. . 

it is marvelous in the way in which, 
as to certain things, it seems to com- 
bine speech and silence at the same 
time, by saying in the fewest words, 
and in a manner which almost escapes 
attention, things which are found to 
have very deep and very full mean- 
ings, and to convey the most impor- 
tant truths. 


Right assists a student in 
formulating a true picture of the foster 
father’s holiness. Holiness rubs off on 
another just as does sinfulness. The 
Child Jesus could not sin, and His 
Mother was a living saint. The holiness 
of the Divine Child and of His Mother 
affected Joseph like a contagion. Fur- 
ther, God who chose a sinless virgin to 
nurture the Child would contemplate 
only a holy father to protect the two. 
God had the power to do that and would 


reason 


do no less. 


HIS POWER OF INTERCESSION 


In the Litany of All Saints, Chris- 
tians invoke the help of God and of the 
saints more or less in the order of their 
influence. After God is invoked in His 
triune form, the Christian calls upon 
the Blessed Mother; then upon the 
named angels and all the angels. After 
that he calls upon St. John the Baptist 
and St. Joseph. There was a debate 
whether to put St. Joseph ahead of St. 
John with some in favor of that position 
and others preferring the position after 
the Patriarchs. A compromise was 
reached in which St. Joseph is placed 
between St. John and the Patriarchs 
without any thought that the precursor 
takes precedence. At the Vatican 
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Council a few bishops drew up a peti- 
tion that St. Joseph comes next in rank 
to the Blessed Mother. Two hundred 
and fifty-six bishops and 38 cardinals 
signed the petition, but since the Coun- 
cil was brought to an untimely end, the 
petition remains in the archives. 

A saint’s power of intercession is in 
direct proportion to his holiness. St. 
Joseph’s superlative degree of holiness 
spells only a universal power’ of inter- 
Other saints have a limited 
Blessed Martin de Porres is 
good at driving out rats. St. John 
Nepomucene may be invoked by hus- 
bands against loquacious consorts. And 


cession. 
power. 


any wife whose husband gambles away 
the family funds may pray to St. 
Camillus, the first to lose his shirt in 
a poker game. But for all-around help 
you call upon St. Joseph. St. Bernard 
says, “Power is given to some of the 
saints to help in particular necessities; 
but to St. Joseph power is given to help 
in all necessities. .” St. Teresa of 
Avila explains that He who always did 
the will of St. Joseph on earth continues 
doing that will in heaven. In The Life 
of Mother Teresa of Jesus the great 
mystic writes of her particular devo- 
tion to Joseph. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF ST. JOSEPH 

It is clear to the Christians that the 
Blessed Mother had great knowledge 
(Luke 2, 19), that she was the library 
of the Apostles. It is not quite so clear 
that St. Joseph knew something too. It 
would be ridiculous to imagine that the 
Blessed Mother who gave the Apostles 
the information they needed about the 
Divine Son would keep her holy hus- 
band in unholy ignorance. It would be 
equally ridiculous to imagine that the 
Child Jesus who stood in the Temple to 
interpret the Scriptures for the learned 
doctors kept this knowledge away from 
His own father. Then, without any 


ST. JOSEPH THE WORKMAN 


charity at all, we must say Joseph 
learned a few things by himself. In 
addition, God who gave Adam the 
knowledge needed to start the human 
race saw to it that holy Joseph had the 
proper knowledge to rear the Child 
Jesus. Writes Henri Rondet, S.J.: 


No doubt it would be a mistake here 

to put Joseph on the same level with 

Mary; but it would also be a mistake 

to put him aside as knowing nothing, 

as quite ignorant of mysteries, past, 
present and future, and of God’s pur- 
poses with regard to Jesus. 

St. Francis de Sales says that St. 
Joseph surpassed Solomon in wisdom, 
and adds, “What must have been his 
wisdom, since the Eternal Father chose 
him to have responsibility for the train- 
ing of His Divine Son?” 


THE POPES ON ST. JOSEPH 


In the divine economy our knowledge 
of Christ develops first, then our knowl- 
edge of the Blessed Mother, and finally 
our knowledge of St. Joseph. First the 
Chureh develops a devotion to Our 
Lord; then to the Blessed Mother; and 
finally to St. Joseph. After the doc- 
trines about Christ had been defined 
at Chaleedon and Ephesus, the doc- 
trines of the Blessed Mother—the Im- 
maculate Conception and the Assump- 
tion—were defined by Pope Pius IX 
and Pope Pius XII. Now it appears 
we are at the beginning of a period—it 
covers centuries—when doctrines about 
St. Joseph will be defined. But as de- 
votions to Christ and the Blessed 
Mother developed before doctrines 
came out, so have the devotions to St. 
Joseph developed. In 1870 Pope Pius 
IX solemnly proclaimed St. Joseph the 
protector of the Universal Church. 
Leo XIII ended his encyclical on the 
Rosary, Quanquam pluries, with a 
thought on the surpassing holiness of 
St. Joseph. “No other saint. . . . so 





nearly approaches that place of dignity 
which in the Mother of God is far 
above all created natures.” Pius X, 
whose baptismal name was Joseph, 
authorized a Litany of St. Joseph for 
public usage in 1909. Benedict XV in 
1919 issued a proper preface for the 
Feast of St. Joseph. In 1937 Pius XI 
proclaimed St. Joseph the patron 
against atheistic communism. Finally, 
in 1955, Pius XII instituted the Feast 
of St. Joseph the Workman. 


THE ASSUMPTION OF ST. JOSEPH 


While the Assumption of the Blessed 
Mother was defined only in 1950, it was 
a popular belief all through the cen- 
turies back to the beginning. Now 
there is no definition about the Assump- 
tion of St. Joseph, nor is there a popular 
belief as strong as there was for the 
Blessed Mother. Nevertheless men of 
note have held this tenet. Francis 
Suarez maintained St. Joseph was taken 
up into heaven bodily. St. Bernardino 
of Siena, Gerson, and St. Vincent 
Ferrer held the same. St. Francis de 
Sales points out the fact that nobody 
claims the tomb of St. Joseph and that 
there are no relies of this saint. Then 
he continues in Les Vrais Entretiens 
Spirituels: 


Surely, when Our Lord went down 
into Limbo, St. Joseph addressed 
Him in this wise: “Be pleased to 
remember, Lord, that when you came 
down from Heaven to earth I re- 
ceived you into my house and family, 
that I took you into my arms from 
the moment you were born. Now 
you are going back to Heaven, take 
me with you (body and soul). I re- 
ceived you into my family, receive 
me into yours; I took you in my 
arms; take me into yours; I looked 
after you and fed you and guided 
you during your life on earth; stretch 
forth your hand and lead me into life 
everlasting.” 
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Mary’s Place in 
the ‘‘Divine Comedy” 


= ALIGHIERI was a colossus 
astride the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance. When he was born in 1265, 
Thomas Aquinas was beginning his 
commentaries on Aristotle. When he 
died in 1321, Francesco Petrarch, the 
“first modern man,” was eighteen. 
Thus, the Divine Comedy, the great 
poetic achievement of Dante, is a tran- 
sition work. It contains elements of 
both the past and the future. Yet it is 
predominantly the last and, perhaps, the 
finest expression of the spirit of the 
Middle Ages. It is the last of the 
“Summae” embracing the whole of Me- 
diaeval life—a parting glimpse of that 
unity so characteristic of the Age of 
Faith, the unity of the political and 
religious, the secular and the spiritual. 


“A NOBLE LADY IN HEAVEN” 


Because the Divine Comedy is so 
all-embracing, we can see in it the place 
occupied by Our Blessed Mother in 
medieval life and thought. And 
“place” is the apt word, for the unity 
of the Age of Faith was not that mono- 
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lithic unity so common today, but an 
organic unity, a unity in which every 
part had its proper place. Such a place 
is one defined in terms of the function 
of the part in relation to the whole. 
This view of the universe as an organic 
whole gave rise to the elaborate schema 
of the Middle Ages: the great “Sum- 
mae,” like the Divine Comedy, en- 
deavored to put every member of so- 
ciety, every truth of science, every 
conclusion of philosophy and theology, 
into its proper place. 

Very early in the Comedy we get a 
hint of what Mary’s place will be. 
When the poem opens, Dante is lost in 
a dark woods, symbolic of the life of 
sin. He wants to reform, but his path 
out the woods is barred by a leopard, 
a lion, and wolf—lust, ambition, and 
avarice. Discouraged, Dante is about 
to give up when he meets the Latin poet, 
Virgil, a guide sent by “a noble Lady 
in Heaven.” Thus, led by an emissary 
of Mary, Dante begins his journey. 

Our Lady’s name, like that of her 
Son, is never heard in the Inferno. But 
once our poet begins his climb up the 
Mountain of the Purgatorio, he enters 


a land ruled by Mary. Her angels 
guard its gates. Scenes from Mary’s 
life are carved on its walls. Her words 


sound mysteriously in the air, and souls, 
who suffer in hope, sing her hymns. 
Yet Mary rules Purgatory in absentia, 
for her proper place must be in 
Paradise. 





MARY’S PLACE IN THE “DIVINE COMEDY” 


REGINA COELI 


The Ptolomaic Universe of the Mid- 
dle Ages with its ten Celestial spheres 
gave to Dante an almost ideal frame- 
work by which to express the meaning 
of the Glory of Heaven. We can treat 
the intricate symbolism of the poet only 
where he touches upon Mary’s place in 
the Paradiso. This first occurs in the 
Eighth Sphere, or the Heaven of the 
Fixed Stars. 

Here Dante envisions all the Blessed 
as stars spread out in a vast field, like 
flowers glowing in a light shining from 
above. In the center of the field is a 
single rose, sapphire blue, surrounded 
by twelve lilies. Suddenly, a crown of 
flame descends from above and encircles 
the rose. From this fire we hear the 
voice of Gabriel asking the Queen of 
Heaven to join her Son in the presence 
of God. The rose, with its tiara of 
flame rises out of sight as all the other 
stars blaze up in a single shout, “Mary,” 
and burst forth in the “Regina Coelt.” 

This symbolic tableau of the Stellar 
Heaven is a fitting prelude to Dante’s 
entrance into the Empyrean, the tenth 
and last sphere of the Universe and the 
throne room of God. Here the poet 
finds himself in a great amphitheater 
shaped like a large, white rose in a sea 
of light. The petals of the rose are the 
Blessed, seated tier upon tier, in ascend- 
ing degrees of glory, from the baptized 
infant to the greatest saint. Lowering 
over the mouth of the rose is a glowing 
cloud which hides from Dante’s mortal 
eyes the vision of God. This is the 
final panorama of Paradise. 

As Dante raises his eyes to the upper- 
most tier, he sees there a single flame 
of gold, as if the sun were about to rise 
over the rim of this vast valley. It 
is the throne of the Queen of Heaven, 
attended by a'thousand angels. To the 
right and left of the throne are the 


scepters of the Queen; Adam, the foun- 
dation of the race, and Peter, the 
foundation of the Church. At the feet 
of Heaven’s ruler is Eve. In the words 
of Dante, Eve opened the wound that 
Mary closed. 

The place, then, of Mary in the 
“Divine Comedy” is the throne of a 
Queen—the Queen of the race, of the 
Church, of Heaven. But this is no 
honorary title; it is the proper place of 
Mary in the Medieval Universe and, 
as such, must be determined by the 
function of Our Lady in that Universe. 
If Mary was Queen, it was because the 
Middle Ages considered her role unique 
and indispensable, for the place of the 
Queen in Medieval Society was far 
more vital than we might consider it 
today. 


“THE BEAUTY WHICH I BEHELD” 


“So great art thou,” says Dante to 
Our Lady, “and of such worth, that if 
anyone seek grace without having re- 
course to thee, he would have his desire 
fly without .wings.” In her role as 
Mediatrix of all Grace, Mary ruled the 
Universe of the Middle Ages. This was 
the function that gave her a unique 
proper place. Indeed, the whole of 
the Divine Comedy can be viewed as 
a commentary on the teaching of 
Richard of St. Victor that “not only 
through Mary is the light of grace given 
on earth, but even the vision of God 
given to the souls of Heaven.” 

This light of grace, sent by Mary and 
symbolized by the poet Virgil, led 
Dante out of the Dark Woods of sin, 
guided him through the tortuous alley- 
ways of Hell wherein he learned the 
horror of sin. Once turned from sin, 
Dante must begin the struggle for per- 
fection. He must begin the long climb 
up the mount of purgation. But at the 
same time Dante enters the realms of 
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Mary. It is more than by her example, 
her words, her hymns, that Mary rules 
the Purgatorio. By these Dante ex- 
presses the deeper truth: Mary alone 
dispenses the graces vital to the struggle 
against sin. 

And now his struggle is over. Dante 
stands at the end of the long road lead- 
ing from the depth to the pinnacle of the 
Universe. Yet, here in the throne room 
of the Almighty, Dante’s goal is denied 
him. The Vision of God is concealed 
by a cloud. But all heaven turns to an 
infallible source of hope; every voice 


is raised on Dante’s behalf to Mary. 

Dante raises his eyes in a final plea 
to that face “most like unto Christ’s.” 
In the “The beauty 
which I beheld transcends all measure, 
not only past our measure, but surely I 
believe only he who made it enjoyeth 
it complete.” The Queen smiles her 
willingness to intercede and turns her 
eyes up to the source of her beauty 
and glory. In answer to that glance, 
the clouds roll back and Dante sees 
the Face of God, “the love that moves 
the sun and the other stars.” 


poet’s words: 


In the next HPR issue 


There is little need to emphasize for those familiar with the problems 
of the pastoral ministry the importance of the question of the morality 
of periodic continence. In the exercise of his ministry—in hearing con- 
fessions, in giving pre-marital instructions, in conducting pre-Cana and 
Cana Conferences, in speaking to the members of Newman Clubs, for 
example—on these and on very many other occasions the priest is often- 
times asked to give an exposition of the teaching of the Church on this 
point. 

The practice of periodic continence is widespread and is constantly 
increasing. In 1949 a survey of physicians in St. Louis was undertaken 
by the Department of Sociology of St. Louis University. Approxi- 
mately 31% of the 10,000 women patients of these doctors, of child- 
bearing age, were found to be employing the rhythm method—24% 
exclusively and 7% in combination with artificial contraceptives. 

There is still another reason, however, why the priest must now have 
clear and concise ideas in his mind in this regard, and be prepared to 
express these ideas without confusion and without equivocation when 
necessity demands. It would be unrealistic to deny that for some time 
prior to 1951, some of our Catholic people—and perhaps, too, some of 
our Catholic clergy—had unwarrantedly liberal and broad views about 
rhythm, with the result that it was considered licit for married people 
to resort to the practice of periodie continence for little or no reason 
at all. 








So begins “Moral Aspects of the Practice of Periodic Continence” which 
we shall carry in our June number. The author is the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Lawrence J. Riley, 8.T.D., who is at present professor of Sacramental 
Theology and Moral Theology at St. John’s Seminary, Boston, Secretary to 
the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop of Boston, Vice-Official 
of the Metropolitan Tribunal and Diocesan Consultor. 
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Educational Con- 








The Film and Catholic Culture 


Some weeks ago the International 
Catholic Office of the Cinema convened, 
for the first time on the American con- 
tinent, at Havana, Cuba. It was hon- 
ored (and its importance’ thereby 
underscored) by a letter from the Sub- 
stitute of the Secretariate of State, 
Msgr. Angelo Dell’Acqua. The letter, 
in French, was addressed to the group 
in the name of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
and it expressed the Pope’s solicitude 
for the various problems confronting 
modern cinematography.! 

The document points out that the 
moral and cultural issues posed by films 
today call for concerted action by 
Catholics. It cannot rightly be claimed 
that the diffusion of a moral classifica- 
tion of movies, formulated by Church 
authorities, exercises merely a negative 
protection. For the Church, in form- 
ing the consciences of the faithful, 
orients their choices in a way that 
favors the suecess of worthwhile films. 
Moreover, this necessary action by the 
Chureh demands, at the same time, an 
effort properly educational in character. 

To define and to spread a true cine- 
matographie culture is a task to which 


'L’Osservatore Romano, num. 4 (29.367). 


Catholies are already dedicated in a 
number of countries, for example, Ire- 
land and Germany. In undertaking 
this, the faithful are proving loyal to 
our Church’s traditions. Although the 
Church is independent of individual and 
transitory forms of civilization, it is 
nevertheless always ready to promote 
genuine progress in the arts and sci- 
ences. And if it be true that the mo- 
tion picture film offers to the contempo- 
rary world a, new mode of artistic ex- 
pression and of collective education, 
the children of the Church are better 
equipped than anyone else to point the 
world toward its true end while pre- 
serving it from risks of error and from 
deviations. 

Made strong with the sane optimism 
of the Apostle, “. . . all that makes for 
right; all that is pure, all that is lovely, 
all that is gracious in the telling . 
let this be the argument of your 
thoughts” (Phil. 4, 8), the Church 
staunchly maintains that there is no 
part of culture, whether in the domain 
of the cinema or in any other area, that 
ought not be at the service of man, 
aiding him to maintain and to realize 
his affirmation of self in the pursuit of 
what is right and good. 

In application of these principles, it 
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is imperative to hope that there will be 
an increase of groups devoted to cine- 
matographic culture in schools and in 
circles of the young and of adults, under 
forms adapted to different countries 
and to different social classes. 

In the development of a critical sense 
and in the refinement of taste, as well 
as in the elevation of cultural levels, 
these groups can render immense serv- 
ice. They can use their spiritual re- 
sources to judge, in a sound Christian 
sense, the intellectual, aesthetic and 
moral qualities of the film. 

The formation of promoters of such 
groups is of decisive importance: they 
must be shown what their role as edu- 
ecators demands of them. The object 
envisioned by these film study groups 
will not be achieved if they neglect to 
take into consideration, in the judg- 
ment of the films, the moral evaluation 
declared by competent ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations. On this point the Holy 
Father exhorts the members of these 
groups to give the greatest weight, in 
their analysis and discussion, to that 
official moral classification. 

This classification is not some cen- 
sure imposed from outside, but a con- 
stitutive element in the judgment of 
every properly formed Christian con- 
science. Films declared objectionable 
and nocuous are not to become the ob- 
ject of study by members of the groups, 
and films reserved for adults are not to 
be used for the entertainment of chil- 
dren. True cinematographic culture 
must not be construed as lying outside 
the ambit of the law of morality. 


If, thanks to a serious and organized 
training of the faithful, there is devel- 
oped a (Catholic) public opinion which 
is refined and exacting with regard to 
the artistic and moral quality of films, 
it is impossible that such a movement 
should not receive a favorable response 
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from all men of good will. These men 
are certainly anxious to make enter- 
tainment a wholesome thing and to ele- 
vate the level of the cinematic art, 
putting it at the service of the highest 
values of culture and of civilization. 

The Holy Father has often com- 
mented on the current importance of 
public opinion. In that which concerns 
the cinema, this public opinion is ca- 
pable of exercising an influence some- 
times decisive on the reception ac- 
corded films and it will, consequently, 
affect their production as well. Can one 
not say that, for the most part, the 
public gets the films it deserves? 

Everyone’s duties in this connection 
have been mentioned by the Holy 
Father: 

If there is coming a spiritual and 
cultural decadence, of which undisci- 
plined liberty of films must share the 
responsibility, what reproach will not 
be addressed to those men of today 
who are not taking care to direct this 
apt means to the education and edi- 
fication of souls, but rather are per- 
mitting it, on the contrary, to be con- 
verted into a vehicle for evil!? 

This thought ought to stimulate the 
energy of Christians by stirring up their 
consciences regarding the importance 
and urgency of their efforts, while it 
indicates clearly to them the goal to be 
sought. 

Activities of these study clubs must 
be in harmony with the directives of 
local bishops, Msgr. Dell’Acqua con- 
cluded, and are subject to the guidance 
of national film boards. 


RELEVANCE 


The Most Rev. William A. Scully, 
bishop of Albany and chairman of 
NCWC Committee on Motion Pictures, 
wrote the lead article in the March 30 
edition of America: “The Movies: A 


? Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, p. 817 
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Positive Plan.” His clarification of the 
nature and scope of the National Legion 
of Decency and his explanation of the 
methods it uses in acquainting the 
Catholics of our land with the moral 
quality of films, comes at an opportune 
time. 

He stresses the need for an educa- 
tional program among Catholics, cal- 
culated to create a demand on the film 
industry for a quality supply. Since 
Bishop Scully holds the highest official 
position on this Committee, his re- 
marks are authoritative and should 
rally support, both clerical and lay, for 
the high purposes of the Legion. 

It is fairly obvious that the cultural 
and moral content of very many con- 
temporary motion pictures is abysmally 
low. Even aside from such an occa- 
sional cause célébre as that created by 
the ineffable Baby Doll, the general 
run of films reflects a totally materialis- 
tic philosophy of life; seems gauged for 
folks of an 1.Q. of almost 80; is innocent 
of any genuine cultural impact. There 
are notable exceptions, of course, but 
they simply prove what is the rule. And 
the worst implication is brought out in 
the above-described letter of Msgr. 
Dell’Acqua “. . . for the most part, the 
public gets the films it deserves.” 

That is why the meeting in Havana 
was urged to promote Catholic study 
groups: as a positive means to en- 
courage an improvement in taste among 
the theater-going public and thus to 
bring producers to the point where they 
are willing to use their vast technical 
abilities and material resources for the 
creation of truly worthwhile pictures. 
It is a sad but valid commentary that 
they have the technique and we have 
(potentially at least) the content. The 
ideal is to inform the material with the 
spirit. 

Bishop Scully evolves his arguments, 
in general, along the lines that the Le- 


gion must not be regarded as merely a 
censoring body with a negative role to 
fulfill. It performs a positive function 
in offering its appraisals to the Catholic 
public, and actually it approves more 
films, by far, than it condemns. 

The Legion of Decency, as its episco- 
pal chairman reminds us, is the voice of 
the American hierarchy, and since it re- 
flects the will of the local episcopate to 
the extent that local ordinaries employ 
its listings (and they do so everywhere 
in the United States), it follows that 
Catholics are not free to by-pass the 
moral evaluation placed upon films by 
the Legion. 

While it is fairly evident that the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency is not a legis- 
lative body in the precise sense of that 
word, nevertheless, when the American 
hierarchy gives it a mandate and calls 
the attention of the faithful of their 
dioceses to its evaluations, the bishops 
are acting in full accord with the norm 
of Canon 335: 


Theirs (the bishops’) is the right and 
duty of governing the diocese both in 
spiritual and in temporal matters 


with legislative, judicial and coercive 


power... .” 


As Msgr. Dell’Acqua, speaking for 
the Holy Father, explains in his letter, 
the classification by the official board 
must be given the greatest weight in 
any discussion on the merits of a film. 
Indeed, pictures found objectionable by 
these boards are not even to be studied 
by Catholic discussion groups. This 
official moral evaluation is thus a con- 
stitutive element in the judgment of 
every properly-formed Christian con- 
science. 

In answer to any fuzzy thinking that 
may have blurred the issues, Bishop 
Scully in his America article establishes 
the right of all citizens to protest 
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against trends they feel are injurious to 
good public morality. 

Further, he appeals for a thorough- 
going program for the organization of 
study groups, repeatedly referred to in 
the Dell’Acqua letter as ‘an _ effort 
properly educational in character.” 
While priests would, of course, have 
considerable influence in the develop- 
ment of movie clubs in parishes, schools, 
ete., still the bulk of the responsibility 
rests—in this connection—upon the 
zealous and enlightened Catholie laity. 
This would be a welcome form of Catho- 
lic Action. No one agency is humanly 
capable of carrying out an undertaking 
of this magnitude. There must be co- 
ordination and a spirit of mutual aid in 
working toward the goals spoken of 
by Pope Pius XII. 

Catholics are the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world. The modern 
cinema needs the savor and cleansing 
effect of salt to give it taste and scour- 
ing. It also needs, and desperately, the 
luminosity that only the splendor of 
Christian truth can impart to a too 
benighted human culture. 


A New Prayer by Pope Pius XII 


The latest Acta carries a beautiful 
and highly indulgenced prayer com- 
posed personally by the Holy Father.® 
It is designed for the increase and sanc- 
tification of religious vocations. While 
it would, therefore, be suitable for 
both male and female religious, it seems 
to stress the work of nuns and sisters. 

Perhaps priests in parishes, chaplains 
in convents, vocation promoters, pub- 
lishers of prayer cards, priests assigned 
to give retreats to religious communi- 
ties will find it desirable to make full 
use of this recent and very moving 
prayer from the very pen of Pope Pius 


*Acta Apostolicae 


100-101. 


Sedis, XXXXIX, pp. 
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XII. It would make a splendid addi- 
tion to any special devotions conducted 
for the increase of religious vocations. 
God knows how urgently needed are 
generous young women to staff our ever- 
growing schools, hospitals, ete. Here is 
a magnificent prayer to plead with the 
Lord of the harvest to send 
laborers into His vineyard. It is redo- 
lent with the zealous and dedicated 
spirit of our present saintly Pontiff. 
The indulgences are generous: ten 
years for each recitation; a plenary in- 
dulgence, under the usual conditions, 
provided that there is a daily recita- 
tion of it for one month. 
Here is one translation 
Pope’s superb Italian: 


more 


from the 


Oh Lord Jesus Christ, sublime 
model of all perfection, who not only 
constantly induce privileged souls to 
tend toward so high a goal, but also 
move them with the powerful force 
of Thy example and with the effica- 
cious impulse of Thy grace to follow 
Thee in such an exalted way of life, 
grant that many souls may know and 
may desire to correspond to Thy 
sweet inspirations by embracing the 
religious state and enjoying in it the 
special solicitude of Thy tender pre- 
dilection. 

Grant that there may never be 
lacking those who, messengers of Thy 
love, may represent Thee day and 
night by the cradle of the orphan, by 
the bedside of the suffering, by the 
side of the aged and infirm—who per- 
chance would otherwise have no one 
to extend to them a merciful hand. 
Grant that both in lower schools and 
in higher institutions of learning 
there may resound always a voice, 
the echo of Thy voice, to teach others 
the way to heaven and the proper ob- 
ligations of their state of life. 

Grant that no land, however so in- 
hospitable and remote, be deprived of 
the Gospel’s message inviting all 
peoples to enter into Thy kingdom. 
Grant that those flames of love may 
be multiplied by which the confla- 
gration of the world is to be achieved 
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ldi- and in which shines forth, in all its tention of making themselves worthy 
‘ted splendor, the spotless sanctity of Thy of such a signal grace. Fill the re- 
i Church. ligious communities to which they as- 
lie Grant that in every region there pire with exact observance of re- 
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Homies 


on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts . 


By LAWRENCE G. CRADDOCK, O.F.M., M.A. 


Father Craddock is Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Humanities at Quincy College, Quincy, 
Illinois. He has written for The Catholic 
Educator, Franciscan Studies, and ts one of 
our most respected book reviewers. Cur- 
rently he is giving spiritual conferences to 
five communities of religious women. 








Witnesses to Christ 


Sunday within Octave of Ascension 


“Father, I will that where I am, they also . . . may be . . .” (John 17, 24). 





OUTLINE: 

(1) Every human soul is called to ascend to 
“Our Father who art in heaven.” 

(2) That call by the Father, however, car- 
ries a price: we must bear witness to 
His Son during our lives in this world. 

(3) To bear witness means to give testi- 
mony to our love of Christ; but He 
told us, “If you love me, keep my 
commandments.” 

(4) Conclusion: Unlike the persecutors of 
the world, we know the Father 
through the teachings and commands 
of His Son; putting those teachings 
into practice and heeding those com- 
mands in our daily lives gives us the 
certainty that we are answering the 
call of the Father to join Him and 
His Son. 


Three days ago, on Ascension Thurs- 
day, we solemnly commemorated 
Christ’s entry into the fullness of His 
glory, to reign at the right hand of His 
Father as the Judge of all mankind. As 
we contemplate Him through the eyes 
of faith, we look up in wonder and rap- 
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ture at the glory of the Godhead; but 
the words of the two angels to the 
Apostles after Christ’s ascension might 
be addressed to us: “Men . why 
do you stand looking up to heaven? 
This Jesus who has been taken up from 
you into heaven shall come in the same 
way as you have seen him going up to 
heaven.” We know from the lips of the 
Master Himself that His second com- 
ing will be as Judge: “You shall see the 
son of man coming in great power and 
majesty. Look up because your 
salvation is at hand. . In that day 
he shall render to every man according 
to his works.” 

When we see Christ coming on the 
last day, we shall look up with confi- 
dence and joy if we have borne witness 
to Him among our relatives and ac- 
quaintances by words and actions in our 
daily lives; to us He will say, “Come 
you blessed of my Father; enter into the 
kingdom that has been prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” 


M.A. 
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WITNESSES TO CHRIST 


UNIVERSALITY OF GOD’S 
SAVING WILL 


That God does call every human to 
an eternity of joy in His presence fol- 
lows logically from His infinite goodness 
and His purpose in creating man: His 
own glory. Man will render glory to 
God in eternity, either in heaven or hell, 
depending on man’s own choice; but he 
will obviously contribute most perfectly 
to God’s glory if he uses his free will to 
achieve the end which God conceived 
for man from all eternity: presence at 
the heavenly marriage feast prepared 
by the King for His Son. We should 
know and keep in mind two infallible 
teachings of our Catholic Faith: 1) 
God gives sufficient grace to every man 
to be saved; 2) God does not deny 
grace to him who does what is in his 
power to serve God. 

The first of these two divine truths 
gives the lie to the Catholic who whines, 
“T can’t help it that I sin; my tempta- 
tions are too strong.” St. James the 
Apostle smashed this heresy in his 
Catholic epistle when he wrote to the 
Christians of the middle of the first 
century: “ . God is no tempter to 
evil. . But everyone is tempted by 
being drawn and enticed by his own 
passion.” St. Paul comforts us by say- 
ing, “God suffers no man to be tempted 
above his strength.” The second dogma 
reminds us that we, as rational and free 
heings, must do what we can to know 
God. 


WE MUST KNOW, LOVE AND DO 


We know God the Father through 
the teachings and commands of His 
Divine Son, Christ. Merely 
knowing, however, is not sufficient; the 
fallen angels in hell know God, but they 
hate Him. We Christians, taught by 
the God-Man, must know and love the 


Jesus 
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Father by obeying His Son: . and 
the Father loves you because you have 
loved me and believed that I have come 
forth from God.” And how do we 
Catholics in twentieth-century America 
prove our love for the Son, and thus 
infallibly win the love of the Father? 
Jesus gave us a starkly simple rule: 
“If you love me, keep my command- 
ments.” 

Easily learned and easily repeated; 
but every one of us here knows at what 
a cost that simple rule is carried out. 
The cost of hard struggle against our 
fallen nature with its lust of the eyes— 
the desire for material things unjustly 
gained; its lust of the flesh—the desire 
for shameful pleasure; the pride of life 
—the desire for haughty domination 
over other men. The victory, by God’s 
grace and our co-operation with that 
grace, over these sinful desires, which 
St. John the Evangelist tells us are the 
sum total of the things in the world, is 
the practical, everyday meaning of 
bearing witness to Christ. Beloved of 
God, let us not deceive ourselves, 
mouthing pietistic clichés, but doing the 
works of the devil: “Honesty is the 
best policy, but, after all, business 1s 
business; a man has to make a dollar 
however he can; besides, am I not one 
of the most generous givers whenever 
father comes around for a donation?” 
“Our relationship is not dirty; my hus- 
band is an insensitive beast! Am I not 
entitled to a little happiness?” These 
lying rationalizations, with which we 
cover our sin now, will shrivel up under 
the penetrating eye of the all-just and 
incorruptible Judge, leaving us naked 
and loathsome, fit only for eternal fires. 
Only love, shown by fulfilling the com- 
mands of Christ today, can give us the 
certainty that we are heeding the call 
of the Father to join Him and His Son. 
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Obedience: Fruit of the Holy Spirit 


Pentecost Sunday 


“And there appeared to them parted tongues as of fire which settled upon each of 


them. 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Who the Holy Spirit is: the Third 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, equal 
in all things to the Father and the 
Son. 

(2) Why the Holy Spirit came: 
and bring to the 
Apostles and disciples, at the first 
public manifestation of  Christ’s 
Church, all the things that Jesus had 
taught them. 

(3) The Holy Spirit from that day has 
always remained and will continue to 


to teach 
minds of the 


remain until the consummation of the 
world in the Church founded by 
Christ on St. Peter, “the rock.” 

(4) Let each of us beg earnestly today for 
the instruction and enlightenment of 
this divine Person, that He may show 
us what He wants us to do and that 
He may give us the strength to do it. 


We know the Holy Spirit as a divine 
Person through the teaching of Christ. 
We know the Holy Spirit as the Third 
Person of the Holy Trinity, proceeding 
from the Father and the Son, through 
the teaching of that infallible faith 
which is divine and Catholic. We know 
the Holy Spirit as the Presence which 
dwells always in the Mystical Body, 
guarding and preserving the holiness of 
Christ’s Church, through the promise 
we heard from the lips of the divine 
Master in today’s gospel, spoken on the 
solemn occasion of His last instruction 
to His Apostles before His passion. We 
know the Holy Spirit as He who truly 
dwells in each of us in some mysterious 
way as long as we are in the state of 
sanctifying grace through the pledge of 
Jesus: “If anyone love me... my 
Father will love him and we will come 
to him and make our abode with him.” 
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And they were filled with the Holy Spirit” (Acts 2, 3-4). 


We know by faith that the Holy Trinity 
is indivisible; where the Father and Son 
are, there also is the Holy Spirit. 
Knowing who is the Holy Spirit fills 
us with a profound and reverent awe as 
we turn the eye of conscience inward, 
find ourselves, by God’s mercy, in sanc- 
tifying grace and realize in some dim 
way, “This divine Person is in me!” 


REASONS FOR THIS KIND 
OF MANIFESTATION 


But on this, His feast, it is only fitting 
that we ask the larger question: “Why 
did this Third Person of the Godhead 
manifest Himself so startlingly at the 
public inauguration of the Church’s 
world-wide and timeless mission to win 
souls?” For two reasons: forcefully 
to shake the Apostles out of their timid- 
itv, and dramatically to show the “de- 
vout nation under 
heaven” the compelling truth that the 


Jews from every 
Jesus whom they had crucified is the 
Messiah promised to them as God’s 
chosen people. The Old 
given for this one people, was instituted 
amid thunder and lightning; the New 
Covenant, the complement of the Old, 
and given for all men until the con- 
summation of the world, was instituted 
we 


Covenant, 


“ 


with majesty, but not fear: 
have heard them speaking in our own 
languages of the wonderful works of 
God.” 


EFFECTS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 


We can see the immediate effect on 
the Apostles and disciples of the promise 
of Our Lord in His discourse at the Last 


Supper: “But the Advocate, the Holy 
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TRIUNE GOD: “HIDDEN BY THE VEIL OF FAITH” 


Spirit, whom the Father will send in my 
name, He will teach you all things, and 
bring to your mind whatever I have said 
to you.” The Apostles and disciples, 
numbering about 120, had gathered in 
the upper room. They had locked the 
doors for fear of the Jews. But no 
sooner had they been filled with the 
Holy Spirit than St. Peter burst open 
the doors, completely fearless and brim- 
ming over with zeal to spread the gospel, 
i.e., “the good news,” that Christ’s death 
had made full satisfaction to the 
Father’s divine majesty offended by sin. 

To the present day the Church, holy, 
‘atholic and apostolic, has continued to 
preach that gospel over the four corners 
of the earth to all who would listen; she 
has preached and continues to preach 
this good news of God’s love for man 
under the inspiration and abiding pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit of whom you 
heard in this day’s epistle. The Church 
has always preached the fullness of 
Christ’s doctrine through the mouths of 
the 263 lawful successors of St. Peter 
who have carried out the Master’s com- 
mand: “Preach the gospel to every 
creature.” The popes are aided in their 
world-wide apostolate by the bishops 
and priests, all sharing the commission 
given by Christ to St. Peter, and they 
are all teaching essentially the same 
pure message as it came from the 


Triune God: ‘‘Hidden 


lips of Jesus. St. Paul warns us, who 
live in a society where is heard some 
250 “‘gospels” all claiming to be “Chris- 
tian”: “If an angel preach to you a 
gospel other than I have given, let him 
be anathema.” 


OBEDIENCE, FRUIT OF HOLY SPIRIT 


Let us rejoice today, on this solemn 
celebration of the birthday of the 
Church, in the name Catholic, Roman 
Catholic, because that name identifies 
us, through our spiritual loyalty to Pope 
Pius XII, with St. Peter who declared to 
the great number of people having been 
drawn by the sound from heaven, as of 
a violent wind blowing, “. . . This 
Jesus God has raised up, and we are all 
witnesses of it. Therefore, exalted by 
the right hand of God, and receiving 
from the Father the promise of the Holy 
Spirit, he has poured forth this Spirit 
which you see and hear.” Let each of 
us make a conscious and profound act 
of adoration of this same Holy Spirit 
on this solemn day of Pentecost. Let 
us give that act of adoration practical 
application by promising to hear and 
obey His voice as it comes to us through 
the words and teaching of Pope Pius, 
our bishop and our priests. St. Paul 
admonishes us: “Remember your 
superiors, who spoke to you the word 
of God.” 


by the Veil of Faith” 


Trinity Sunday 


“Go, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit” (Matt. 28, 19). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The mystery of the Trinity is revealed 
by Jesus Christ as a specific mark of 
the New Testament. 

(2) This doctrine reveals the fullness of the 
Godhead. 


(3) Our duty: To ponder this mystery as 
taught by Christ and His Church; to 
show deep gratitude for its revelation 
by begging this Triune God to ac- 


complish His will in us. 
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Our Lord in His divine wisdom fully 
realized His revelation of the doctrine 
of the Holy Trinity—three divine, co- 
equal Persons in one divine nature— 
had to be made to His Apostles very 
gradually, step by step. As believing 
Jews of the Mosaic Dispensation, the 
Apostles were deeply imbued with the 
sense of the oneness of God. Belief in 
the one, true God was the very hall- 
mark of the Chosen People. 


CHRIST’S COMPLEMENT OF 
THE OLD LAW 


The mission of Jesus, however, was to 
institute the New Dispensation; He 
had come, as He said, “ not to destroy 
but to fulfill.” He had, therefore, 
slowly to lead His twelve Apostles— 
first preachers of God’s total revelation 
to man—from a belief in Him as 
merely a holy and learned religious 
teacher to a firm faith in Him as the 
Eternal Son of the God they wor- 
shipped, the God of Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob. This was a long and ardu- 
ous job, even for the divine Teacher! 
His apostles were typical Jews of the 
time: senswal—looking for the temporal 
restoration of the Kingdom of Israel by 
the agency of the long-promised Mes- 
siah; skeptical—even after His resur- 
rection, St. Mark tells us, Jesus, on the 
occasion of His appearance on Easter 
to the Eleven, “upbraided them for their 
lack of faith and hardness of heart, in 
that they had not believed those who 
had seen him after he had risen.” 
That Our Lord had succeeded in prov- 
ing His divinity is testified by St. 
Peter’s glorious confession on behalf of 
all the Apostles, in answer to the 
Master’s question: “But who do you 
say that I am?” Peter answered, “Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” What remained for the Savior 
to teach His chosen bearers of the Word 
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in regard to the nature of the one God 
was that in addition to the Persons of 
the Father and Himself there is a Third 
Person, the Holy Spirit, proceeding from 
the eternal love that flows between the 
Father and the Son. This Jesus did at 
the end of His public ministry; He told 
them He would send them another di- 
vine Person, whom the Master called 
the Comforter, the Paraclete, the Advo- 
cate—who would bring to their minds 
all the things which He had taught 
them and who would “convict the world 
of sin. . . because they do not believe 
in me.” 


OUR GLORY: KNOWING GOD FULLY 


The right and power of convicting 
mankind of sin is clearly a divine pre- 
rogative and was so understood by the 
Apostles. After being filled with the 
Holy Spirit on the first Pentecost, they 
preached the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity from the very beginning. Man- 
kind could make its peace with God 
only by believing in Jesus Christ as the 
Son of God and being baptized with 
water in the name of the one God in 
whose nature there are the three divine 
Persons: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

This teaching gave the human race, 
for the first time, the knowledge of the 
fullness of the Godhead. The doctrine 
is absolutely inconceivable by purely 
human reason; it could only be known 
by the direct revelation of God Him- 
self. And even after having been re- 
vealed to us by God, it remains, as the 
Vatican Council teaches, “. . . hidden 
by the veil of faith and enveloped, so 
to speak, by a kind of darkness.” 


PERSONAL MEANING OF FEAST 


As we solemnly commemorate this 
fundamental teaching, what should be 
our dispositions of mind and heart in 
order that we may draw spiritual good 
from the observance of this feast? Our 


























HOLY EUCHARIST: 


dispositions should be twofold: 1) to 
ponder the meaning of our presence here 
at Mass this morning: As a Catholic 
I firmly believe and profoundly adore 
the Most Holy Trinity; 2) to be filled 
with a deep and conscious gratitude that 
we, as a result of Christ’s teaching, 
know this sublime truth—that in the 
single nature of God there are three 
separate, distinct and equal divine Per- 
sons. We believe it because it has been 
revealed to us by Jesus Christ of whose 
divinity and, therefore, absolute truth- 
fulness we have innumerable proofs. 
This is the simple fact: We believe the 
doctrine of the Holy .Trinity, not be- 
cause human reason can understand it, 


Holy Eucharist: 


Lest W 


LEST WE SPIRITUALLY STARVE 


but because God has told His creatures 
the fact. 


TRUE FAITH PRODUCES WORKS 

This act of faith will have genuine 
meaning only if we follow it with a 
sense of heartfelt gratitude, humble 
thanks rendered the Creator by the 
creature: “My God, I thank you sin- 
cerely for having revealed Yourself to 
me.” For us to know the true God is 
the beginning of all happiness. But we 
cannot let gratitude end with a some- 
what sterile sentiment of thanks; it 
must go on to its logical fulfillment— 
our promise to do the things that God 
commands. 


e Spiritually Starve 


Feast of Corpus Christi 


“Te who eats me, he also shall live because of me” (John 6, 58). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Jesus saves us by this heavenly food 
from the killing malnutrition of the 
sinful works of the devil. 

(2) Jesus saves us by this heavenly food 
from the killing malnutrition of the 
sinful works of our own lower nature. 

(3) Jesus saves us by this heavenly food 
from the killing malnutrition of the 
sinful example of the world. 

(4) Let us pray carnestly for a deep hunger 
for the food which is Christ. He 
wants us to satisfy that hunger often, 
even daily. 


Our Savior tells us in today’s gospel 
that His flesh is true food and His blood 
true drink. He drew the logical con- 
clusion to this fact when He said, “Un- 
less you eat the flesh of the son of man 
and drink his blood, you shall not have 
life in you.” Prayerful reflection on 
these words makes their meaning clear: 
Man has another-life in addition to his 
physical life; it is the life of the soul, 


made up of his intellect and his free 
will. This spiritual being must be 
nourished as must the physical. Just as 
man’s physical being, his body, will die 
and be corrupted without physical food 
and drink, so also his spiritual being, 
his soul, will die and be corrupted with- 
out spiritual food and drink. The Son 
of God tells us adamantly that He, in 
the Eucharist, is the staple and abso- 
lutely necessary item of the spiritual 
diet of a Catholic. Without Him our 
souls will suffer a malnutrition which is 
a forerunner of final utter starvation 
in hell. 


SOURCES OF SPIRITUAL HUNGER 


Warned by the divine Physician, we 
ask what poisonous, immaterial food 
kills the soul of man? The answer is 
simple: mortal sin. And who or what 
offers us this lethal dish and murderous 
drink? The devil, our own fallen na- 
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ture and the world. The devil offers 
us a wide array of food and drink com- 
pounded of forbidden pleasure, unjust 
gain and neglected duty. He makes 
them look appetizing, whispering the 
same thing to us as he did to Eve: “You 
won't die.” The devil makes the first 
taste and the first draught of sin pleas- 
ant, delightful, even intoxicating; he 
does this to draw us into the horrible sin 
of blasphemy and despair by getting us 
to think, “This is so delightful that it is 
worth hell!” If God had taken us at 
our word when we felt that way in the 
mad passion of our sin, we should have 
come to our senses in hell, eternally 
starved for God. 

In addition to the devil’s efforts we 
have our own rebellious passions rein- 
forcing those efforts. Just as the dia- 
betice will be consumed with a desire for 
the sugar which will kill him, so also our 
lust will at times ery out for the satis- 
faction which we know will bring the 
death of sin to the soul. As if the devil 
and our fallen nature were not enough, 
there is a third element to the con- 
spiracy—the world and its enticements 
—pandering to the suggestions of the 
devil and the eclamorings of our flesh. 
The world makes the food and drink of 
sin appear under a false label of re- 
spectability: “Everybody’s doing it! 
Don’t be a blue-nose, a_ spoil-sport. 
Everyone has to sow some wild oats; 
it’s a man’s right, especially when he’s 


young.” And we, fools that we are, 
prove the truth of Christ’s warning: 
“IIe who loves the danger shall perish 
in it.” 


REMEDY FOR THIS FALSE 
APPETITE: THE FOOD OF GOD 


What is the answer to all these 
snares? Simply to realize that man’s 
hunger for immaterial food is just as 
natural as his desire for bodily food. 
The attempts of the devil, our fallen 
nature and the world to satisfy that 
hunger are made by the permission of 
God; they are temptations, so that God 
can see whether we shall seize the prof- 
erred candy of sin in any of its guises, 
or if we shall choose rather the pure 
meat of His flesh and the vintage wine 
of His blood. As the Angel Raphael 
told Tobias, so God tells us today: 
*. . . because thou wast acceptable to 
God, it was necessary that temptation 
should prove thee.” The heavenly food 
that Jesus offers us in the Eucharist is 
both the protection from desiring the 
food of sin and the remedy for ex- 
tinguishing the further eraving of sin. 
And the more inveterate the craving 
that past sins have left, the more do we 
need frequent, daily refreshment at the 
table of the Lord, for “He who eats 
my flesh and drinks my blood has life 
everlasting and I will raise him up on 
the last day.” 


Neglect of Eucharist Punished 


Sunday within Octave of Corpus Christi 


“ 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Our Savior in the Eucharist issues a call 
to each of us which is at once an 
invitation and a command. 

(2) All too often we neglect that call be- 
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. . tell those invited to come, for everything is now ready” (Gospel). 


cause of an excessive concern for 
material possessions and the demands 
of the flesh. 

(3) Our neglect of Jesus in the Eucharist 


may be: 








NEGLECT OF EUCHARIST PUNISHED 


a) Refusal to make even our annual 
Easter communion; — result: 
death of the soul by mortal sin; 

b) Satisfaction with the bare mini- 
mum of reception once a year; 
result: a grave risk that our 
soul will be choked to death by 
concern with the things of this 
world. 

(4) Our certain way of insuring our wel- 
come at the eternal banquet: the 
program of St. Pius X—frequent, 


even daily reception. 


The parable of Our Lord related in 
today’s gospel tells the tragie history 
not only of His chosen people, the 
Jews, but also of many Christians. The 
“certain man” is Christ, the man who 
is also God; the “great supper” is the 
Body and Blood of Jesus under the 
appearance of the most common and 
most necessary of all foods, bread; 
“those invited to come” were, first of 
all, God’s race set apart, the Jews; 
those brought in from “the streets and 
lanes of the city,’ we Gentiles, despised 
and avoided by the Jews as out of the 
pale of God’s providence; those made 
to come in from “the highways and 
hedges” are the unhappy souls who flee 
God “down the nights and down the 
days ... lest having Him, I must have 
naught beside.” Oh senseless man! At- 
tempting to surfeit yourself with mate- 
rial possessions and sense pleasures 
while your soul wastes to death in the 
very shadow of the one food which can 
give it nourishment, the Bread of Life! 

How is it possible that man, almost a 
spark of God Himself with his free will 
and rational intellect, can sell his birth- 
right to the eternal feast in the king- 
dom of heaven for the mess of pot- 
tage—material things, even justly 
gained; legitimate sense pleasure inor- 
dinately pursued? This mystery was 
solved long ago by St. Paul in his letter 
to the converts.at Rome: “By one 


man sin entered into the world, and by 


sin, death.” That original sin of Adam 
upset the order and balance in man’s 
nature, causing a war within him: 
“The spirit is willing but the flesh is 
weak. .. The flesh lusts against the 
spirit.” 


RESOLUTION OF THE CONFLICT 


As a result of this conflict, every one 
of us here, from the first moment he 
had the full use of reason until death, 
finds himself in the agonizing predica- 
ment of St. Paul when he wrote, “I am 
delighted with the law of God in my 
mind; but I find another law in my 
members, so that the good which I will, 
I do not, and the evil which I will not, 
that I do! Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? The grace of 
Our Lord, Jesus Christ.” Just as each 
of us finds himself in St. Paul’s predica- 
ment, torn daily between good and evil 
desires, so also we shall find the only 
remedy in Our Lord, specifically in the 
frequent and even daily reception of 
Holy Communion. The Church teaches 
us that one of the benefits of the 
Yucharist is the subduing of the lusts 
of the flesh, helping to restore some of 
the calm control which the will had be- 
fore Original Sin. 

But if we neglect to receive Our Lord, 
He can only judge that we despise Him 
just as the Jews in the desert despised 
the heaven-sent manna. We may pro- 
test that we do not despise Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament. But He judges by 
actions, not words; if we neglect Him, 
we despise Him. Any Catholic who 
fails to do even the minimum specified 
by the Church of receiving Communion 
during the Easter season, in effect 
loathes this Bread of Heaven; such 
neglect is a mortal sin. Any Catholic 
who is satisfied with doing only this 
bare minimum of receiving Christ once 
a year, runs a serious risk of becoming 
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so preoccupied with the mad, daily pur- 
suit of material things that the funda- 
mental truth of his Catholic faith— 
“I am a pilgrim and stranger in this 
world, put here for a short time”—will 
become meaningless; such “Easter-duty 
Catholics’ will likely fall into mortal 
sins; they even toy with the very gift 
of faith itself. By despising the nour- 
ishment of the soul that God has pro- 
vided, they forego that relish for spirit- 
ual things which is the mark of a 
Catholic who has heaven and God in 
constant view. 

What will Jesus say of the Catholic 
who has a habit of mortal sin, but who 
refuses from spiritual sloth to partake 
of this food with the frequency which 
would break that sin? Let him beware 
lest he hear addressed to him the ter- 
rible “Depart from me, you 
cursed, into everlasting fire.” 


words: 


Our Lord then has given us a spirit- 
ual banquet, His Body and Blood, 
which is a foretaste already in this lite 
of the essential joy of heaven. He in- 
vites, even commands us to eat. St. 
Pius X has reminded us Catholics o/ 
the twentieth century that the only 
requisites for worthy reception of Holy 
Communion are: 1) that we be clothed 
in the wedding garment of sanctifying 
grace; 2) that we come to this divine 
table with a right intention.  Chirist 
told us that He came to save sinners; 
His vicar, St. Pius X, teaches us that 
we sinners may and should receive fre- 
quently, even daily. Frequent recep- 
tion of the Eucharist during life is the 
surest way of knowing that we shall be 
welcome at the eternal banquet in 
heaven. 

Jesus, my God in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, make me hunger for You! 


Sacred Heart: Symbol of True Love 


“. . . one of the soldiers opened his side with a lance 
. that you also may believe” (Gospel). 


borne witness . 


OUTLINE: 
(1) What the 
Heart does not mean. 
(2) The Catholic doctrine of the Sacred 
Heart and its basis. 
(3) The application of this doctrine to our 


adoration of the Sacred 


personal lives; its effects. 


We American Catholics, surrounded 
by the sick sentimentality of so-called 
romantic love, with the human heart 
and its emotions the key symbol of that 
kind of love, must be sharply aware 
that the love of which the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus is the key symbol is essen- 
tially, radically a different kind of love. 
The gushy insincerity of “soap-opera 
love,” which judges the good or evil of 
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Feast of the Sacred Heart 


. and he who saw it has 


an act by the physical pleasure it will 
or will not give, is a perversion of the 
true meaning of the word “love.” 
American Catholies, living by a code 
of objective principles, admit that the 
love preached and practiced by a secu- 
laristie world has nothing to do with 
the love preached and practiced by 
Jesus Christ in the Sacred Heart de- 
votion. But 
barded as we are by the mass media of 
communications, with the presentation 
of love as something soft and purely 
emotional, we are in danger of sub- 
consciously equating the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart with something soft 


being constantly bom- 


and emotional; such tragic error is seen 


_ 











SACRED ITEART: SYMBOL OF TRUE LOVE 


in the remarks of those Catholics, 
knowing that they are living in sin: “I 
eaun’t believe in hell; God is too good!” 
or “I’ve made the Nine First Fridays; 
I’m safe!” 
tively blasphemous and presumptuous. 


Such remarks are objec- 


DEVOTION TO TITLE SACRED HEART 


Having cleared away any misconcep- 
tions that devotion to the Sacred Heart 
is anything weak or effeminate, we 
turn now to the positive definition of 
what the devotion means. As stated by 
the Catholic Encyclopedia: 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart is 
devotion to the adorable Heart of 
Jesus insofar as this Heart represents 
and recalls His love. Hence the de- 
votion is based entirely upon the 
symbolism of the heart. The symbol- 
ism of love is well completed by the 
representation of the Heart as 
wounded; it reealls the invisible 
wound of His love . . . Worship is 
given the Heart of flesh inasmuch as 
it symbolizes and recalls the love of 
Jesus and His emotional and moral 
life. But the devotion does not stop 
with the material heart; it includes 
the love which is its principal object. 
That love reaches its object only 
through the material Heart of flesh, 
the sign and symbol of Jesus’ love 
for us... Our love and devotion is 
directed to the Person of Jesus . 
The aim of the devotion: charac- 
terized by a reciprocation of love; 
love for love. 


APPLICATION TO OUR DAILY LIVES 


When the Church tells me that the 
Heart of the God-Man, pierced after 
death, is a symbol of His wounded love 
for me, it is a reminder for me to recall 
precisely what St. John meant when he 
wrote, “God so loved the world that he 
sent his only begotten Son, that those 
who believe in him may not perish, but 
may have life everlasting.”” When we 
say, then, that God loves men, we mean 
that He has a consuming desire for 


their genuine happiness—union of their 
wills with His divine will. God wishes 
that happiness for us men in this life 
by the possession of His grace in our 
souls; in eternity by the beatific vision 
of Him and eternal union with Him in 
heaven. Since men are free, they can 
accept or reject the love of their God, 
and since so great a percentage of the 
human race had rejected and would 
reject that love, Jesus Christ let His 
Heart be pierced as an eternal reminder 
of the extreme limit to which the in- 
finitely holy God had gone to prove His 
love for His lowly creatures. 


HOW WE CAN REPAIR 
SUCH NEGLECT 


Oh supreme mystery of human ingrat- 
itude! The suffering Christ plaintively 
asks us in the Good Friday liturgy: 
“Wherein have I offended thee?” In 
nothing, obviously; but by our sins and 
our coldness we act as if this God of all 
goodness were an object of loathing. 
True devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus gives us an opportunity to make 
reparation for our own sins and the 
sins of others. Some of the practices of 
that devotion, by which we prove our 
love for the Sacred Heart to be more 
than pietistic mouthings are: 1) the 
daily morning offering of all our 
prayers, works, joys and sufferings to 
Jesus in reparation for sin; 2) holy 
hours in the presence of the Blessed 
Sacrament in sorrow for sin; 3) the 
reception of Holy Communion on the 
First Friday of nine consecutive months. 
To this last practice Our Lord has at- 
tached a promise that one who performs 
it with an upright heart will not die in 
His disgrace, i.e., will be given the 
opportunity of dying in sanctifying 
grace, provided he has not used his 
performance of the practice as a super- 
stitious charm, leaving him free to com- 
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mit sins with presumption. 
If we practice devotion to the Sacred 
Heart as taught by the Church, it will 


Value of Our Souls 


“T say to you 


bring us a moral certainty of our salva- 
tion; it will teach us the meaning of true 


love of God. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 


. there will be joy in heaven over one sinner who repents more 


than over ninety-nine who have no need of repentance” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) God, the Blessed Virgin, the angels and 
saints rejoice. 
(2) At the conversion of one sinner. 
(3) More than over ninety-nine just. 
(4) Let us pray daily, therefore, for an ever 
greater realization of the value of our 


souls. 


Our Lord told the parable related in 
today’s gospel of the shepherd leaving 
ninety-nine sheep to seek and find 
the one lost sheep, in response to the 
‘arping criticism of the Pharisees and 
Scribes who had murmured, “This man 
welcomes sinners and eats with them.” 
Proud in their own self-righteousness 
of legalism, they took hypocritical sean- 
dal at a Messiah who publicly pro- 
claimed in word and action, “I have 
come to seek that which was lost.” We 
adore that same Jesus today; we, deeply 
conscious of our sins, are also deeply 
comforted to know that Christ’s words 
about there being more joy in heaven 
over the conversion of one sinner than 
over ninety-nine who have no need of 
repentance are true today and are appli- 
cable to each of us. 

Christian soul, what a mystery that 
your conversion, turning from sin to 
God with your whole heart, can have 
the astounding effect of increasing the 
accidental joys of heaven! Father 
Ginns, in A Catholic Commentary on 
Holy Scripture (London, February, 
1953), makes the following comment on 
this parable: 
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... All the details of Luke’s version 
seem so exaggerated that we almost 
expect the audience to protest that 
no human shepherd would act in so 
extraordinary a way: leaving the 
ninety-nine sheep . . . in order to re- 
turn to the dark hillside to look for 
a strayed one; when it is found, carry- 
ing the heavy sheep down the hill on 
his shoulders with joy; rousing his 
fellow shepherds to share his joy. 
But that is the precise point of the 
parable; our Lord’s answer to the 
objection is: “I agree: no human 
shepherd would act thus. But that is 
the way the Divine Shepherd behaves 
over one of his lost children” 
There is no lack of consideration for 
the just It is merely that the 
just have not been the occasion for 
such joy as God and the whole 
heavenly court feel over the conver- 
sion of a sinner. 


How effectively this parable drives 
home to each of us the value of our 
But right here a word 
A parable is 


immortal souls. 
of caution is necessary. 
a figurative way of speaking; the para- 
bles of Our Lord made their points most 
effectively; but that does not mean 
that every idea has rigorous and literal 
application. It is well for us to recall 
the words of St. James: “Every good 


cift and every perfect gift is from 
above, coming down from the Father 
of Lights, with whom there is no change, 
nor shadow of alteration.”” God is in- 


finitely happy in Himself; and although 
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VALUE OF OUR SOULS 


He intensely wishes our eternal salva- 
tion and gives us all the graces neces- 


daily for a greater realization of the 
value of our immortal souls. With 





rue 
sary for it, He will be not a whit less that ever-greater realization will come 
happy if we choose to damn ourselves a more profound and practical hatred 
in hell. Nor, for that matter, will the for all deliberate sin, particularly mor- 
angels and saints be any less happy if tal sin, the one thing that can keep us 
we reject the chance of heaven. They from achieving the end for which God 

st are supremely happy in the presence of — brought us into existence, eternal hap- 
God; they hope we shall use the grace piness with Him in heaven. Let us 

- of God and our free will to join them. remember always this statement of St. 
But they will not be unhappy if we do Augustine, the heretic and _ sensualist 

. not. This is fundamental Catholic turned saint: “God, who made you 

oa doctrine. without your help, will not save you 

a What, then, are we to do? Pray — without your help.” 

so 

the 

re- 

for 

ry- 

on 

his 

by. | In the next HPR issue 

he | 

he | It is possible that our strong, consistent, and courageous emphasis 

an on the Catholie parochial school has led us to neglect or to under- 

| is emphasize a cardinal tenet of Catholic doctrine: that the primary, 

res | natural, and ordinarily irreplaceable school of religion and the moral 

i virtues is the home; that the principal—and natural—teachers of re- 

for | ligion and morals are the parents; that the parochial school and the 

he |} religious teacher can at best serve only as aids, not as substitutes, for 

or | the home and the parent in the religious formation of the child. 

le I would not be misunderstood here. This is not an attack on the 

T- parochial school! When I have written in this vein in the past, naive 


adversaries of the parochial school system have seized upon my words 
as if they now had ammunition, made in Rome, against the parochial 
es school. This is patently absurd. What I am saying is that the paro- 
chial school is necessary; in fact, given the seemingly unavoidable 











” “neutrality” of our contemporary public school system, it is absolutely 
rd indispensable. Paradoxically, it is the very acuteness of the need for 
is parochial schools that has created the problem I wish to discuss. 

a- The name of the article is “Parental Responsibility Abandoned at the 
st School Door?” and the Rev. John L. Thomas, S8.J., is the writer. Author 
in of one of the most significant books of 1956, The American Catholic 
al Family, Father Thomas’ present article will strike a sympathetic chord 
ill with our parish priests and edueators. This needed to be said. 
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Good Wine 
in Old Bottles 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


= MAY STRESS unduly the 
factor of recency in choosing or con- 
sulting works on education. When a 
work on any phase of education is eight 
or ten years old, it is apt to become a 
museum piece. We should ask ourselves 
why. The essentials of school man- 
agement, for instance, are stated just 
as fully in many of the older books in 
that field as in the books that have 
succeeded them. To the writer it was 
refreshing to page through a 54-year- 
old volume! whose purpose is stated as 
the giving of the “practical and concrete 
presentation (of school management) 
so that the young teachers may gain 
confidence in their ability to conduct 
and control a school, and, at the same 
time, possess a correct theory of school 
management.” 

The volume was written with teach- 
ers of long experience also in view, for 
their pedagogical practices will be far 

14 New School Management, by Levi 


Seeley, Ph.D. (Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New 
York; 1903). 





Formerly Superintend- 
ent of Schools, diocese of 
Pittsburgh, Monsignor 
Campbell has been edi- 
tor of The Catholic Edu- 
eator since ils inception. 
His monthly educational 
feature has appeared in 
this Review since Octo- 
ber, 1928. 








more effective when they are sure of 
the ground on which they stand. 
Through such a volume as this it is 
hoped that veteran teachers may be 
helped to conform the management of 
their schools to sound educational doc- 
trine. The author himself is filled with 
admiration for exemplary teachers of 
an earlier day, and there is no doubt 
when we consider the length and qual- 
ity of his own experience that his name 
must be included on the roll of out- 
standing teachers. His book is proof 
of this. 

He opens his volume with the state- 
ment of a maxim, “As the teacher is, 
so is the school.” It is his conviction 
that the greatest work that can engage 
the thought and invite the activity of 
man is the education of the young. 
Upon the doing of this work well de- 
pends the future welfare of the indi- 
vidual, the home, the community, the 
nation, the world. Sound teaching in 
a nation’s schools contributes mightily 
to the moral and religious tone of the 
nation. It is the function of the school 
to develop a high sense of intellectual 
and social responsibility; to impart 
noble ideals and lead a people on to 
higher levels of civilization. The needs 
of the citizen demand that educators 
constantly strive to elevate the stand- 
ard of intelligence and morality in so- 
If the future citizen is to de- 
velop the traits that make for high 


ciety. 
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citizenship, the school must offer him 
training and leadership. 

The teacher must have the proper 
concept of his high calling. The work 
of teaching is a great opportunity 
joined with a great responsibility. He 
must take up the work with enthusiasm, 
thoroughly convinced that he has an 
opportunity to do great things for the 
child, and to do them more effectively 
than any other agency. The words of 
Froebel are to the point here. Speak- 
ing of his first experience as a teacher, 
he wrote: “It seemed as if I had found 
something I had never known, but 
always longed for, always missed; as 
if my life had at last discovered its 
native element.” Pestalozzi was offered 
high positions, but he persevered in his 
desire to teach: “I want to be a school- 
master.” 


THIS IS THE GOOD TEACHER 


Every beginning teacher must ask 
himself certain key questions and seek 
to determine whether he possesses the 
qualities essential to a teacher. Our 
author rates as the first qualification 
of a teacher that he be genuine, whole- 
souled, honest, manly, true. If he lack 
any of these qualities, his children will 
discover it. “There may be lack of 
approved method, there may be dearth 
of knowledge, there may even be weak 
discipline, but none of these is so fatal 
as a lack of honest manliness.” Gen- 
uine character is the first requisite in 
him who would teach the young. In 
the words of Emerson: “How can I 
hear what you say, when what you are 
is continually thundering in my ears?” 
“The spirit of the teacher is more than 
his method,” declares Lowell, “and that 
person is the most valuable in the 
schoolroom who fills it with sweet rea- 
We like these words of 
Felix Adler: “The personality of the 


sonableness.”’ 


master of the school is the chief factor 
of moral influence in it.” 

In all his work the teacher has need 
for patience, sympathy, and love for 
children. The “daily instance” of the 
teacher is filled with trials, discourage- 
ments, and difficulties. Only the di- 
vine gift of patience can make the work 
tolerable. Most of the children in any 
class are good, but they are mischie- 
vous, restless, full of life, and find it 
hard to submit to the necessary curbs of 
school discipline. Supreme patience 
may overcome even the ill will of the 
vicious child. The Greatest Teacher 
of all time has given us the example of 
sublime patience in dealing with those 
who refuse to accord with our work in 
their behalf. If a teacher fail in pa- 
tience, he is wanting in that love for 
childhood and sympathy with its in- 
terests that are essential to his work. 
His love and sympathy bring his heart 
in touch with the heart of the child, 
enable him to reach its inner life, and 
thus contribute to all phases of the 
child’s development. 


TEACHER MUST HAVE PHYSICAL 
AND MENTAL STRENGTH 


A happy disposition augurs success 
for the teacher. If he has a forbidding 
countenance and a hard and rigid man- 
ner he creates an atmosphere that is 
inimical to all progress. Sarcasm, 
faultfinding, and bitterness make the 
five hours of the school day a torture 
to teacher and pupils alike. Let us 
concede that there are days in the 
schoolroom that “try men’s 
Even on this type of day the teacher 
must have the power to rise above 
external conditions and radiate cheer- 
fulness and good will. A wise superin- 
tendent was wont to insist that the 
qualities of disposition that make young 
women sought for as wives, are the 
very characteristics required in teach- 


souls.” 
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ers. The sunny disposition of the 
teacher is as pervasive as the great vir- 
tue of charity, for it “beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things” (1 Cor. 13, 7). 
This great virtue in the teacher brings 
a blessing and a benediction to all who 
come under his influence. 

The teacher must be free from any 
physical impediment that would inter- 
fere with his usefulness. Teaching is 
arduous work and requires a high de- 
gree of physical stamina. Our author 
recommends a physical examination, 
and .today that is a requirement. 
“The teacher should possess reserve 
strength to rise above the petty annoy- 
ances that are sure to come, and to pre- 
serve equanimity of temper and man- 
ner.... Strength of body gives con- 
sciousness of power, both in preserving 
order and in imparting instruction.” 
Without vigorous health it is difficult 
to maintain cheerfulness, vivacity, fer- 
tility of resource, and interest. Chronie 
ill health unfits one for the work of 
teaching; justice to children demands 
good health on the part of the teacher. 

The teacher must be capable of 
thinking and speaking clearly and logi- 
‘ally. Remediable defects should be 
removed from his vocabulary, for the 
accuracy of one’s thinking is _ pro- 
foundly conditioned by the accuracy of 
his vocabulary. He who would teach 
must be able not only to see a truth 
clearly, but must possess also the power 
to impart it to others. As the young 
teacher grows in mastery of an ade- 
quate vocabulary, he develops the 
power to grasp the essentials of any 
lesson and make them stand out vividly 
before the pupils. Christ again is the 
pattern that the teacher should follow. 
In a study of the vocabulary of the 
Gospels it is found that the words most 
often used by Christ in His teaching 
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are the simple concrete words, such as 
serpent, fish, wine, seed, lily, servant, 
talent, net, needle, bottle, barn, fox, 
mustard, oil, sparrow. No_ teacher 
should use words beyond the compre- 
hension of the class unless he pauses 
immediately to explain them. 


THE TEACHER MUST BE ALTRUISTIC 


The life of the ideal teacher is char- 
acterized by a yearning for the yood of 
others. In this he follows the example 
of Christ Himself, who “went about do- 
ing good.” His is the noblest example 
of altruism in the history of the world, 
for He gave His life for others. Self- 
ish motives will nullify the efforts of 
even the best trained teacher. His 
supreme law must be the welfare of 
others. - His efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of others make the teacher a bene- 
factor of mankind. 

The traits and qualities we have enu- 
merated make for a “strong personality 
that impresses itself forcibly, effec- 
tively, and permanently upon the minds 
and hearts of those whom he teaches.” 
His disinterested altruism gives him a 
spirit of consecration that makes his 
work noble; his task sublime. From 
the clear statement of Pope Pius XI in 
his encyclical, “Christian Education of 
Youth,” we know that teachers must 
possess the intellectual and moral 
qualifications required by their impor- 
tant office; must cherish a pure and 
holy love for the youths confided to 
them, because they love Jesus Christ 
and His Church, of which these are the 
children of predilection; and must have 
sincerely at heart the true good of 
family and country. Something more 
is necessary. They must be thoroughly 
prepared and well grounded in_ the 
matter they have to teach. This calls 
for a sound foundation of general 
knowledge, a knowledge of many sub- 
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jects besides those which he is to teach. 


“Education has been defined,” writes 
our author, “as the process of cancelling 
the difference in knowledge that exists 
between two persons, between teacher 
and taught. Now, if the difference is 
slight, the learner has but little to hope 
for; while if the difference is great, the 
possibilities that await the learner are 
just so much the greater.” Standards 
of teacher preparation are founded on 
the knowledge and experience of school 
administrators. No one may assume 
that the untrained novice will teach as 
well as the thoroughly equipped 
teacher. It is a mistake to think that 
“anyone will do for little children.” 
The teaching of young children is a 
task demanding the utmost skill and 
tact and knowledge and _ professional 
fitness. Our author very wisely says 
that if unskilled teaching must be em- 
ployed anywhere, let it be with older 
children who ean think and act for 
themselves, and who do not depend so 
much on the teacher. The greatest 
danger in faulty methods occurs in the 
ease of very young children. 

PROFESSIONAL REQUIREMENTS: 

THEN AND NOW 


Fifty-four years ago our author 
stated that the least academic training 
the teacher should possess is that of the 
full high school course or its equivalent. 
Broad academic training gives him a 
reserve force, a breadth of outlook, and 
a comprehensive view of the whole 
matter of the education of the child. 
A broader culture than the high school 
requirement is indicated for teachers of 
the advanced grades. Even in 1903 the 
ideal of a college education for every 
teacher was beginning to take hold. 
An excellent foundation of general cul- 
ture, together with a thorough mastery 
of the academic knowledge of subjects, 
was strongly recommended. 


It is, of course, true that a teacher 
‘annot teach all he knows, but his 
knowledge of more advanced material 
than he is attempting to teach gives 
him a confidence and an ability that 
he would not otherwise possess. His 
general cultural knowledge makes a 
teacher free to encourage his pupils to 
ask questions; increases his power to 
illustrate; enables him to distinguish 
the important from the unimportant; 
insures his interest in his subject, and 
thereby tends to develop interest in his 
pupils; and, finally, gives him courage 
to say, “I don’t know.” (Adapted from 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching and 
Gordy’s Growth and Development of 
the Normal School Idea.) 

Teaching is a profession, and special 
technical training is required in the 
practice of it. It is as reasonable to 
put a sick child into the hands of a 
young man without any medical train- 
ing on the ground that he has graduated 
from college, as to put the pupil into 
the hands of a college graduate with- 
out professional training in the science 
and art of teaching. Professionally 
trained teachers of today may be aston- 
ished to learn that an educator of yes- 
teryear, two generations ago, recom- 
mended that “the professional training 
of the teacher should consist of a study 
of psychology and child study, history 
of education, methods of teaching, 
school management, school law and 
school economies, practice-work, and 
philosophy of education.” The experi- 
ence of the classroom puts the finishing 
touch on excellent professional training. 


TEACHER’S STATURE IN 
THE COMMUNITY 


The candidate for a teaching career 
should not enter lightly upon the work 
of teaching. Teaching is the noblest of 
all human endeavors, and is a great re- 
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sponsibility as well as a great privilege. 
Every teacher in the community’s 
schools is an important personage in 
the community. If he is properly pre- 
pared for his work, he merits the esteem 
and gratitude of the beneficiaries of 
that work, namely, the entire com- 
munity. He is entrusted with the com- 
munity’s most precious possession and 
resource, its children. Parents who en- 
trust their children to him should take 
him to their hearts and homes. The 
teacher of high moral standards is a 
potent influence for good. As a cul- 
tured gentleman he is trained in the re- 
finements of polite life. He has upon 
him the evidences of an education, 
among which are the refined and gentle 
manners that are the expression of fixed 
habits of thought and of action. He is 
by no means a social butterfly, but he 
should possess the ease and the polite- 
ness and the courtesy which fit him to 
associate with the best of men. He is 
and should be sociably acceptable in 
any community. 

The teacher’s position makes it man- 
datory for him to make himself a safe 
moral guide for the children committed 
to his care. His close contact with 
children places him in a commanding 
position in building up for his charges 
an environment wherein they can grow 
into Christian gentlemen and Christian 
gentlewomen. His’ personal example 
carries great influence with his young 
charges who look to him for leadership 
in all phases of Christian living. Noth- 
ing ean relieve the teacher from his 
personal moral responsibility. 

It is stimulating for every teacher to 
read the fine paragraph that our author 
has written on the function of the 
teacher as a force in the things of the 
spirit. 

Nor does the influence of the 
teacher always cease with morals. 
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Without a particle of sectarian in- 
struction, without any direct allusion 
to religious life and practice, by his 
own belief in sacred things, by 
his spirit of reverance for God, by his 
(reverent) attitude towards religion 
while in the sehool, and his active 
participation in its duties out of 
school, the teacher becomes a mighty 
force for spiritual teaching. I have 
known teachers whose lives were such 
that no other man in the community 
exercised so powerful and direct an 
influence for religion as they. And 
there was not a parent of whatever 
creed that did not feel that the edu- 
eation of his children was in safe 
hands. 


THE TEACHER’S FIRST CONCERN 


Everyone is aware that the teacher 
bears a responsibility for the physical 
well-being of his pupils. He must 
establish in the classroom hygienic con- 
ditions that promote health or at least 
do not put it to hazard. On him rests 
the burden of eternal vigilance in main- 
taining good ventilation, correct tem- 
perature, right seating of the pupils, 
elimination of drafts and exposure, and, 
in general, of all hazards to health. 
Good health is fundamental to the best 
performance of school assignments. 
Intelligent physical training mitigates 
and sometimes corrects certain de- 
formities of the body, and brings “all 
parts of the body under the absolute 
control of the will, which Rosenkranz 
defines as the object of physical cul- 
ture.” 

The teacher’s first thought is for the 
welfare of the pupils. During school 
hours the teacher stands in place of 
the parent, and he counsels correct 
health and safety practices for children 
in their hours out of school. He can 
promote proper dietary habits through 
incidental instruction, and for genera- 
tions schools have essayed to give chil- 
dren proper instruction in diet and gen- 
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eral health. Our author gives an ex- 
ample of a teacher in Leipsic who 
taught children in season and out of 
season not to eat bread until it is 
twenty-four hours old. This and other 
precautions have a great and salutary 
effect upon the health of children, and, 
through them, of the general popula- 
tion. The teacher is in a key position 
to ingrain in the child habits of tem- 
perance in eating and drinking. Ever 
on the alert to detect signs of sickness, 
the teacher gives warning of its in- 
cidence in good time to avert serious 
results. When a teacher discovers de- 
fects in eyesight or hearing, proper 
measures will be made to cure or relieve 
these defects. 

There is growing realization of the 
teacher’s part in promoting the intellec- 
tual and moral well-being of the child. 
In furthering the pupil’s intellectual 
life, no teacher may neglect his moral 
development. He cannot allow a moral 
lapse to pass without comment. Cir- 
cumstances may require him to stop all 
other work and give a lesson in morals. 
His vigilance in correcting moral evils 
creates in the minds of his pupils a re- 
spect for the moral quality of their own 
lives. When the home or other educa- 
tion agencies neglect their duty in the 
moral education of children, the school 
becomes a mighty factor in establish- 
ing moral habits and moral ideals. The 
direct influence of a consecrated teacher 
is of great value in this phase of educa- 
tion. 

The qualified teacher knows the kind 
of mental food that the children need. 
An approved course of study and a 
daily program are handed to him by 
the principal, and he follows the direc- 
tions there given. But through his pro- 
fessional knowledge, his methods of in- 
struction, and his comprehensive view 
of the whole field of education, he is 


fitted to advise as well as to teach his 
pupils. He awakens in them a zeal for 
knowledge, a love of intellectual pur- 
suits, and an eager longing for the 
truth. When he has imparted to them 
a love of learning, a knowledge of how 
to acquire learning, and directed them 
to the sources of learning, he must rely 
on their consistent, well directed self- 
activity to achieve learning. It is 
true that the teacher must check on 
their activity and their achievements 
through examinations, monthly reports, 
and other approved means, but the sur- 
est indication of the possibility of prog- 
ress is the interest manifested by the 
pupils themselves in their studies and 
their consequent intellectual growth. 

It is a source of joy to one who guides 
the young to witness their physical, in- 
tellectual, and moral development. As 
he watches them grow and expand, the 
teacher is filled with pardonable satis- 
faction. He is pleased when he finds 
that his pupils ean do today what they 
could not do yesterday, and he asks 
for no greater reward than the success 
of his work as manifested in the lives 
of those he has tried to lead to learn- 
ing. If he ean secure a balanced de- 
velopment of all the powers of the in- 
dividual, he has done his duty. 


TEACHER IS A SUPPLEMENT, 
NOT SUBSTITUTE, FOR PARENTS 


The school supplements and extends 
the educational function of the home, 
but the primary right and the primary 
responsibility continue to rest with the 
parent, the first teacher of the child. 
It accomplishes in a more effectual way 
the task of education for which the 
parent, as a rule, has neither the time, 
the means, nor the requisite qualifica- 
tions. By its discipline as well as by 
explicit instructions, the school must 
imbue its pupils with habits of virtue, 
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but it should not, through any of its 
ministrations, lead the parent to believe 
that having placed his children in 
school, he is freed from responsibility. 

“Tt is the duty of the teacher,” writes 
our author, “to keep in close touch with 
the parents, to inform them of the 
progress or the serious misconduct of 
their children, and of all other matters 
of vital interest to them. In these 
things there should be perfect frank- 
ness. ... The cooperation of parents 
should be invited by frankly taking 
them into full confidence in all im- 
portant matters. Surely no one should 
be more interested in the welfare of 
the children than their own parents. 
Through periodical reports parents 
should be informed of the work and de- 
portment of their children, and, when 
necessary, these should be followed up 
with personal explanations.” Public 
meetings of parents with teachers are 
an excellent means of keeping parents 
in close touch with their children’s prog- 
ress or lack of it. 

Our cullings from Doctor Seeley’s 
volume, despite its age, convince us 
that the fundamental truths of educa- 
tion have not changed. 


In the next HPR issue 
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“Facets of School Discipline.” 





What constitutes true discipline for the Catholic educator? There are 
sincere educators and parents whose ideas are such as to “break the will” 
of the educand. Then, of course, there are other misconceptions, and there 
is plenty of evidence around today of their failures as a method. This very 
important topic is the concern of Monsignor Campbell in his June article, 


“The soul of improvement is the improvement of the soul.” 
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By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 





Viaticum to the Insane 


Question: Would there be any cir- 
cumstances under which a priest could 
lawfully administer Viaticum to an in- 
sane person? It is so difficult to know 
what constitutes “an insane person.” 
Are there not types of insanity with a 
sufficient possibility of lucid moments 
so as to permit a dying Catholic even 
of unsound mind, to have the advantage 
of receiving Holy Viaticum? 

RECENTLY ORDAINED 

Answer: If the individual in ques- 
tion is demented with a total and con- 
genital psychosis, he would be equated 
simply to an infant: he lacks the use 
of reason.! As such, he would not be 
a fit subject for the reception of the 
Eucharist, even in the manner of Viati- 
cum.? It is often extremely difficult, 
even for experts, to determine in prac- 
tice precisely when a person is non 
If there are clearly lucid 
intervals and it happens that the per- 
son is found in one of these periods 
during his critical illness, then the 
Rituale Romanum itself (Title IV) 
allows administration of Viaticum. 

Suppose that the person is suffering 
from monomania with the result that he 
is deranged only with regard to one 
idea or a group of ideas: a so-called 
partial insanity. There is no reason at 
all why this sufferer could not receive 
the Eucharist even in modo ordinario. 
A fortiori he could be given Viaticum, 


compos.* 


‘Canon 88, § 3. 

“Canon 854, § 1. 

*Cf. Beste, Introductio in Codicem (Col- 
legeville, Minn., 1938), p. 134. 
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provided, of course, that the specifie ob- 
ject of his unbalance is not the Euvcha- 
rist itself. 

If a person’s insanity is not congeni- 
tal, but rather came later on in life (as 
we find so frequently now in senile de- 
mentia where there is a deterioration 
probably organic in basis), there is no 
legal reason why such an individual 
could not receive Viaticum even while 
laboring under the effects of dementia, 
if prior to the onset of insanity he had 
manifested a proper disposition for the 
reception of Communion. 

In this supposition, even though the 
person is actually insane at the time he 
is in periculo mortis, still he may licitly 
be given Viaticum if the priest is 
morally certain that while sane this 
Catholic had at least an implicit in- 
tention with regard to the act of re- 
ceiving Holy Communion. Naturally, 
all prudent fear of irreverence toward 
the Sacrament must be removed. This 
is the certain teaching of the Church: 
“Communion must not be given to per- 
sons who are insane and incapable of 
devotion. However, according to the 
decree of the Council of Carthage, it 
may be administered to them at the 
close of life, provided that they have 
shown, before losing their minds, a 
pious and religious disposition, and no 
danger, arising from the state of the 
stomach or other inconvenience or dis- 
respect, likely.’ 

‘Catechism of the Council of Trent for 


Parish Priests (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., N. Y., 
1943), p. 251. 
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While this is a sure doctrine, it would, 
perhaps, be a rare instance when Viati- 
cum would de facto be administered to 


| one who would hardly be expected to 


realize what was going on. It it true 
that the Sacrament gives grace ex 
opere operato, but on the other hand, 
to receive Viaticum is not requisite for 
salvation. There does seem (to us any- 
how) a certain incongruity in giving 
Communion under the above-described 
circumstance, even though it would not 
be illicit to do so. 

Finally, we might add a word about 


| people considerably below normal in- 








telligence, but not truly insane. These 
are the class we commonly eall “fool- 
ish.” They are morons or somewhat 
lower. They are weak-minded but not 
irrational. In their cases, the decision 
to administer Viaticum would be 
reached after a judgment by the priest 
(not by a doctor or by the family) that 
the individual recognized what was 
happening, being capable of distinguish- 
ing the Body of Christ from ordinary 
bread.® 

Doubts about capacity ought to be 
decided (definitely and — without 
seruple) in favor of giving Viaticum, 
always removing risk of irreverence. 


Examination of Semen 


Question: A young Catholic doctor 
has consulted me about a morally per- 
missible way of examining a married 
man’s semen to test for sterility. He 
intimates to me that a number of his 
colleagues obtain the specimen im- 
morally: by having the patient com- 
mit masturbation. Is there some 
method, other than through marital 
intercourse (assuming this is possible). 
by which a sufficient amount of sperm 
for testing may be obtained? 

CAPELLANUS 

Answer: Apparently your M.D. 

friend is conscientious and well in- 


® Canon 854, § 2. 














QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


formed on the negative aspect of this 
delicate question: he is aware that any 
unnatural means is ruled out, v.g., the 
way he says some other doctors get 
the specimen; use of a condom; inter- 
ruption of coitus with deposit of seed 
in a vessel. 

Some moralists have spoken favor- 
ably of the use of a perforated rubber, 
by which some seed would enter the 
tract and would remain 


within the condom, the latter portion 


wife’s some 
being subjected to examination by the 
physician. This method is hardly to be 
allowed for a variety of reasons. One 
distinct creating a 


false conscience by permitting the use 


is the danger of 
of a contraceptive, even if it is so ar- 
ranged that enough semen is deposited 
in the vagina so as to provide for feecun- 
dation (should fecundation naturally 
be destined to occur). More objection- 
able, perhaps, is the fact that some seed 
is deliberately expelled extra vaginam. 

Prior to 1949 there was a strong cur- 
rent of opinion among some very reput- 
able Cathohe moralists who studied this 
question which permitted the man’s 
seed to be obtained by drawing it out, 
by means of an aspirator, from. the 
efferent tubes at the back of the testi- 
Medically, this is not difficult 
and it does not involve any sexual ex- 
citation. But in September 1949, Pope 
Pius XII addressed the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress of Catholic Physi- 
cians, and in his allocution he ruled out, 


cles, 


in effect, any manner of obtaining seed 
other than in the immediate context of 
intercourse. This would seem cer- 
tainly to exclude the above-mentioned 
aspiration from the epididymes, per- 
mitted by some theologians prior to this 
papal pronouncement. 

In view of all this, we can conclude 


® Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXI, pp. 557- 
561. 
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by describing one way that is morally 
quite permissible and medically practi- 
cable. We have recommended it to a 
non-Catholic doctor for a Catholic 
patient, and evidently it proved entirely 
satisfactory in every respect. It is 
this: a cervical spoon is inserted into 
the vagina just before marital rela- 
tions. Post coitum the woman remains 
still for about an hour, and the seed 
that drips into the spoon is then col- 
lected for seminal examination. Any 
doctor can carry out this simple and 
effective means of getting a specimen. 

It appears, therefore, that what is 
perhaps the best medical technique is 
also the least objectionable from the 
Catholie ethical aspect. 


How Big is a Parish? 


Question: So far as numbers of souls 
are concerned, just what makes up “a 
parish?” In traveling over the U. S. 
as a missionary giving retreats, etc., 
I’ve visited some churches in rural areas 
which seemed to have about thirty-five 
people. Some city parishes are appar- 
ently gigantic: I’ve heard of one in 
the east where the pastor boasts of 
having more than 10,000 practicing 
Catholics. I can’t find anything clear 
in my Code on the matter. 

MISSIONARIUS 


Answer: You won’t find the answer 
in the Code. It is a problem, and rather 
a tricky one, treated by canonists. The 
best summary on it we know of is in a 
work by the Rev. Anthony Mickells: 
The Constitutive Elements of Parishes.* 

With regard to the smallest number 
of souls capable of founding a parish, 
under the decree of the competent ec- 
clesiastical authority, there is no uni- 
form rule. The law today merely says 
that there must be a populus determi- 
natus assigned to the benefice,’ and 


*The Catholic University of America Press 
(Wash., D. C., 1950), pp. 81-83. 
“Canon 216, § 1. 








QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


this notion of a distinct group of the 
faithful being apportioned to a particu- 
lar chureh has traditionally been a 
part of the concept of the moral person 
we call a parish. If everyone moved 
away, there would be no parish left. 
To constitute a moral there 
must be physical persons. 

In general, the commentators have 
tended to keep to the idea of about ten 
families as the smallest number pos- 
sible, although even fewer would be all 
right if the parish were an old one and 
its support was adequately provided for. 
Felix Cappello, the distinguished Jesuit 
canonist, whose opinion is solidly prob- 
able, holds that it is not at all neces- 
sary to have ten families for the valid 
establishment of a parish; per se, even 
fewer suffice. He does not say where 
the money would come from to run the 
parish. 

Concerning the maximum number of 
souls for any one parish, it is even more 
difficult to fix the limit. Father Mick- 
ells, in his above-cited work, writes 
that Pope Pius VI declared to the 
French hierarchy that it was not pos- 
sible for a pastor to care for as many 
as 6,000 souls (the radical French gov- 
ernment was fixing that many as a 
minimum number). In Ragusa, Italy, 
toward the end of the last century, a 
certain pastor complained when his 
bishop insisted on dividing the parish 
made up of more than 32,000 faithful 
(all practicing?). One should note that 
the pastor well supplied with 
curates: he had fifteen of them! Rome 
confirmed the bishop’s deeree and split 
the parish into 13,000 for the new 
parish, leaving a mere 19,000 for the 
mother parish. 

The authors are not 


person 


was 


in agreement, 


* Summa luris Canonici (Romae, 1945), vol. 


1, # 495, p. 440. 
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number 
possible for a parish, which are gen- 
erally territorial in character anyhow. 


therefore, as to the greatest 


Much would depend upon local condi- 
tions; the supply of priests; the terri- 
tory concerned; mixed languages; fi- 
nances, ete. Since it is the bishop’s re- 
sponsibility by law to govern his dio- 
cese in all that pertains to its spiritual 
and temporal welfare,’? it is aeceord- 
ingly a matter of his prudent judgment 
to decide when a parish has become so 
large that it is unwieldy, with conse- 
quent prejudice to the good of the faith- 
ful. Generally speaking, in our coun- 
try, 6,000 souls would be a good maxi- 
mum, with sufficient assistants to pro- 
vide for the parishioners. Often the 
healthy Chureh _ is 
fostered when new parishes are created 
and are put “on their own.” The 


growth of the 


Catholie Church is by nature organic, 
and organic development takes place 
by cell division. 


Suicide and Catholic Burial 


Question: I have been a priest for 
almost twelve years and I don’t think 
I've ever heard of a single instance 
where a Catholic suicide was denied 
Christian burial. What is the real an- 
swer to this? 

VICARIUS 
The Code itself is positive 
on the point: those who have deliber- 
ately taken their own lives are to be 
deprived of ecclesiastical burial.’ But 
what is important to bear in mind in 
applying the law of the canon is this: 
the person concerned must be a notori- 
ous sinner by his act. It is not at all 
easy to establish this notoriety to the 
warrant 


Answer: 


degree that would exclusion 


from burial. 


” Cf. canon 335, § 1. 
"Canon 1240, § 1, 3°. 














QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


It would have to be shown that it is 
publie knowledge that the suicide was 
fully responsible for his act, and 
further, that it is a matter of public 
knowledge that he knew he was violat- 
ing the law, i.e., that he envisioned the 
juridical of his 
destruction. Hence, it does not matter, 
so far as receiving burial in the Church 
is concerned, how sinful the act may 
have been. It is required that it be 
publicly known that he was fully cog- 
nizant of how the Church would view 
his act. If a few people, not likely to 
tell what they know, are well aware that 
the act was thus deliberate, burial could 
be given. 

It is also important to weigh care- 
fully the notion of “deliberation” con- 
tained in 1240. This element 
must be really manifest, and if it is 
only doubtfully present in the case, 
burial ought not be refused. Any fac- 
tor that lessens the voluntariuwm to the 
level where full deliberation is not pres- 
ent, would correspondingly remove the 
prohibition against ecclesiastical inter- 
ment. Thus, suicide committed while 
one is intoxicated (unless it is publicly 
known that the person became intoxi- 
cated to “steel” himself to the dire 
deed) would sufficiently diminish the 
degree of accountability so as to permit 
burial. 

Perhaps mental derangement is the 
most frequently alleged cause for sui- 
cide which will allow Christian burial 
on the score of lack of full delibera- 
tion. But this state of mind is not to 
be presumed; it must be fairly well 
shown, on good authority, to have been 


consequences self- 


canon 


present. !” 

The canon states that recourse must 
be had to the bishop for deciding any 
doubts, if time allows. If the doubt 





“ Cf. Beste, Introductio in Codicem, p. 604. 
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remains, burial is to be granted, and this 
would be true when it is uncertain if 
death was due to suicide or to an acci- 
dent." 

Finally, it is important to be wary of 
‘ausing genuine scandal in granting 
burial to suicides. Both the Code and 
natural law itself forbid the giving of 
real scandal. 

It is true, as you remark in your 
question, that it is almost unheard of 


Canon 1240, § 2. Cf. Charles A. Kerin, 
The Privation of Christian Burial (Catholic 
University of America Press, Wash., D. C., 
1941), p. 205. 
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(in this country at least) that a Catho- 
lic is denied interment according to the 
Church’s rite of obsequies after “sui- 
cide.” The reason for this may simply 
be that self-destruction is per se con- 
sidered, by most people, as a clear 
proof of want of due mental balance. 

Statistics show that of the approxi- 
mately 18,000 people who kill them- 
selves each year in the U. S., a very 
negligible number are Catholics who 
actualy work at their religion. 

Not long ago, the Chicago Psychi- 
atric Institute made an intensive study 
of one hundred people who attempted 
suicide and lived to tell the tale. All 
but four were willing to give the in- 
vestigators reasons for the effort to 
destroy themselves. The biggest num- 


ber, thirty-six, blamed unsuccessful 
love affairs, twenty blamed drink; the 
rest gave a variety of explanations 


ranging all the way from a desire to 
show off to poor housing. 

The researchers believe that the con- 
scious reason given by these people for 
their act is not genuine, although the 
would-be suicide thinks he is telling 
the truth. The real cause, brought out 
by psychiatrie study, is more likely to 
be a deep sense of guilt with a definite 


tendency toward self-punishment. The 
report added: “. there is compara- 
tively little suicide among Catho- 
ge 


The wisdom of the Chureh is the wis- 
dom of God. Man needs desperately, 
by the very circumstances of human 
weakness, to be able to confess his sins; 
to receive absolution; to be told how to 
do penance for the deliberate transgres- 


sion of divine law. Although these are 


essentially supernatural in quality, they 
have immense practical consequences in 
the natural order. 

Suicide is per se a non-Catholic es- 
eape route from the battle of life. 
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Schniirer on Church and Culture 


(‘HURCH AND CULTURE IN THE MIDDLE 
Aces. Vol. I: 350-814 A.D. By 
Gustave Schniirer, translated by 
George J. Undreiner, Ph.D. (St. 
Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. JJ., 
1956). xv-574 pp., $7.50. 

This present study is the first of three 
volumes on the subject by the well- 
known and highly-regarded Professor 
Gustave Schniirer (1860-1941), late 
professor of Church History at the 
Catholie University, Fribourg, Switzer- 
land. This first volume treats the 
Catholic Church and culture during the 
times of the barbarian invasions: the 
migrating Germans who fell upon the 
Gothie tribes of the Black Sea area and 
forced the Visigoths across the bound- 
aries of the Roman Empire, already 
then deteriorating morally, physically 
and economically. 

Noble-minded Romans, fully realiz- 
ing the “writing on the wall,” withdrew 
from the corrupt life and found a field 
of action for the common good in the 
service of the Church. These men laid 
the foundations of Western Christian 
civilization. One of the fundamental 
theories of Professor Sehniirer, which 
indeed pervades the whole book, is that 
the Roman Empire had to be destroyed 
in order to allow a new Christian cul- 
ture to unfold itself in the West. This 
thought brings one logically and chrono- 
logically into the era of such intellee- 
tual giants as the Western Fathers of 
the Chureh: Ambrose, Augustine, Leo 
the Great and Gregory the Great; of 
such zealous German and Irish mission- 
aries as Boniface and the two Colum- 


bas; of such English scholars as Alcuin 
and Aidan. 

Correspondingly, the author divides 
his work into two books: Book One 
entitled: “The Roman Empire and the 
Chureh: Pillars of Western Civiliza- 
tion,” sub-divided into four chapters; 
Book Two entitled: “Formation of the 
Cultural Community by the Church,” 
sub-divided into eight chapters, be- 
ginning with “German Arianism and 
Roman Catholicism” and ending with 
“The First Renaissance of the Western 
Government of Charlemagne.” In his 
introduction the author offers a sound 
evaluation of the early sources of 
Chureh History embracing the period 
he studies. 

The entire work shows the author’s 
deep understanding of his subject. It 
forms a realization of the unfinished 
work of Frederic Ozanam (d. 1853), 
professor of foreign literature at Paris 
and saintly founder of the St. Vincent 
de Paul’s Conferences, and of the 
equally well-known (in the scholastic 
world) Godfrey Kurth, professor at 
Liege (d. 1916) and author of the 
widely-read study: Les origines de la 
civilization moderne. 

The present work thus forms a pro- 
gressive composite study, as it were, of 
medieval higher culture inaugurated by 
such outstanding Catholic laymen of 
the international stature of the French 
Qzanam, the Belgic Kurth and the 
German-Swiss Schniirer. The work has 
the blessing and full encouragement of 
the late Supreme Pontiff, Pope Pius XI. 

Schniirer, however, was_ perfectly 
cognizant of his inability to cover en- 
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tirely, even in three volumes, the im- 
mense work connected with a cultural 
study of the Middle Ages. He there- 
fore relied on complementary detailed 
and relevant studies by others, the 
works of whom he mentions in his ex- 
haustive bibliography. But what he 
did, he did well. His very name, like 
that of another great lay Catholic his- 
torian, Ludwig von Pastor, has become 
synonymous (albeit to a lesser degree) 
with historical research and evaluation. 

A rich bibliography covers the 
author’s foreword, his introduction as 
well as each sueceeding chapter, to 
which the translator has added many 
other titles. This enhances the value 
of the work. The only defect in this 
method of quoting literature—as the 
translator, himself points out—is an un- 
avoidable repetition and overlapping of 
authors and their writings. 

In addition to the excellent chapters 
on St. Ambrose and his school; on the 
cultural ethies of St. Augustine; on the 
Papacy under Leo the Great and on the 
age of St. Benedict, the reader will find 
absorbing chapters on the Irish mission- 
aries; the Roman Benedictine emissaries 
into England under Pope Gregory the 
Great and their quarrels with the Celtic 
monks (a welcome collateral to Church- 
ill’s History of the English Speaking 
Peoples) ; St. Boniface and the Papacy. 
A good index rounds out the work. 

The English translation is smoothly 
done by one of Professor Schniirer’s 
former students at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Fribourg, Msgr. George J. 
Undreiner, Ph.D., presently professor of 
Chureh History at the Pontifieal Col- 
Ohio. 
Undreiner was ably assisted by 


lege Josephinum, Worthington, 
Msgr. 
his faithful collaborator who was also 
his former professor and colleague, the 
Rev. Dr. Herman C. Fischer (d. 1943) 


and by the Rev. Louis J. Puhl, S.J., who 
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| did the very painstaking proofreading. 


It is hoped that, whereas Catholic 
historians are truly grateful for the 
work accomplished by Msgr. Undreiner, 
he will eventually find time to translate 
into English also the second and third 
volumes of Professor Schniirer’s great 
work, viz., The Catholic Church and 
Culture During the Age of the Baroque; 
The Catholic Church and Culture in the 
Modern World. These have already 
been done into French and Dutch by 
other translators. 

<APHAEL M. Huser, O.F.M.Conv. 


This Age of Psychology 
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By Peter J. R. Dempsey, O.F.M.Cap. 

(Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1956), 

209 pp. $3.00. 

Psychology is still a new science, but 
already it has many branches dealing 
with all phases of human behavior and 
human interests at every level of per- 
sonality development. Never before 
has a science matured so rapidly, and 
the prediction that ours would be “the 
age of psychology” seems now to be 
true. One also hears a good deal now- 
adays of “the age of neurosis,” and 
there are those who find some justifiea- 
At any rate, 
psychology is everybody’s business to- 
day, so that now it becomes necessary 
for the intelligent Catholic to have lucid 
opinions concerning the validity of ex- 
isting psychological theory. This book 
is intended to accomplish the necessary 
evaluation of Freudianism in both its 
classical and its contemporary forms. 

The book is presented to three types 
of reader: first, Catholic students pre- 
paring for careers in psychology or 
medicine; second, the 
non-Catholie practitioner who may have 
false notions concerning Catholicism in 
relation to science; and finally, the edu- 
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hurls through his rich flow of activity, spiritual and social, will create a | 


positive impression, especially if this book is read and then reported on by 
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cated layman, whether Catholic or not, 
who is 
problems. 
In the first section of the book the 
author considers psychology in some of 
its general aspects, i.e., in its historical 
origins and evolution, in its various 
empirical methodologies, and in its ma- 
jor schools with possible philosophical 
shortcomings, as far as the nature of 
man is coneerned. Freud naturally 
looms large in this first section of the 
book, and the author presents us first 
with some aspects of Freud’s concept 
of religion. 


interested in contemporary 


These are evaluated in the 
light of cultural and family influences 
shaping Freud’s religious attitudes. 
Facts are drawn from Freud’s latest 
published works and private papers, so 
that the reader feels satisfied he has a 
comprehensive grasp of Freud’s own 
religious problems, and the analysis of 
his religious hostilities is revealing. 
The second section is an exposition of 
Freud’s basic, analytical ideas, and here 
the author shows “he is aware that even 
a genius is fallible and that truth is 
greater than any man.” It is in this 
section particularly that Father Demp- 
sey indicates possible contributions of 
psychoanalysis to the psychology of 
religion on the one hand, and, on the 
other, he indicates the profit psycho- 


analysis could derive from the “age-old 
wisdom of the Catholie Church.” The 
reader feels confident and secure in the 
conviction that such wisdom is still 
valid, and the Church’s centuries of 
experience in dealing with human prob- 
lems remains always a formidable asset. 

The third and final section is an ap- 
plication of psychoanalytic theory to 
literature, and various authors are con- 
sidered for their alleged psychoanalyti- 
cal significance. In this section the 
greatest weakness of the book lies, for 
the applications and considerations 
mentioned seem rather pointless and 
The entire section can 
have only a limited appeal because it 
involves a limited, and somewhat arbi- 
trary, specialty. The claims and the 
method of this section make it- quite 
different from the two earlier sections, 


unnecessary. 


and the reader might very well feel he 
is suddenly reading another book. For 
this reason, the unity of the book suffers. 
Unless one is especially interested in a 
“psychoanalysis of literature” he could 
easily find a more worthwhile invest- 
ment of his time. 

Nonetheless, the book should be read 
by the three groups mentioned and, 
indeed, for the very reasons the author 


gives. WiLBur F. WHEELER 
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LOOK REVIEWS 


Periscoping American 
Catholicism 


THe Work OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
By Alfonso Zaratti, O.C.D. (Rome, 
Italy, 1956), pp. 408. $5.00. 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
Father Zaratti’s superb book on the 
American Catholie Church is so little 
known in this country. Fully docu- 
mented, this comprehensive and in- 
tensely informative and _ interesting 
story of American Catholicism is just 
the type of book which priests every- 
where, from coast to coast, have been 
awaiting. Perhaps this review will 
propagate the notice that such a work 
is now available. The mere accident of 
its point of origin, Rome, ought to be 
no obstacle to the procuring of the book. 

The Work of the Catholic Church in 
the United States of America justifies 
the title chosen by the author. It is 
exactly that—a book of facts and sta- 
tistics. The Table of Contents provides 
an analysis of the subjects superlatively 
It is perfectly clear that the 
author’s painstaking research has borne 
abundant fruit, and it is evident that 
his efforts were dedicated to introduc- 
ing American priests to an inviting 
study of the origins and ‘development 
of American Catholicism from its very 
earliest years to the present day. 

In addition to an informative Intro- 
duction by Father Poage, C.P., Im- 
maculate Conception Monastery, Chi- 
cago, pages 3 to 408, divided into eleven 
brilliant chapters, tell the entire story. 
Chapter III (The Missionary Epic), 
Chapter V (George Washington and 
Catholicism), Chapter VII (John Car- 
roll and the Catholic Hierarchy) , Chap- 
ter VIII (Diplomatic Relations Be- 
tween the Holy See and the United 
States), Chapter IX (The Anti-Cath- 
olic Crusade), Chapter X (Catholic 


treated. 
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THE WORSHIP 
OF THE CHURCH 


By William J. O'Shea, S.S.,D.D.—A new, 
comprehensive study covering every aspect 
of the Church’s worship. It sets out in 
detail all phases of the liturgy and con- 
siders related questions likely to be of in- 
terest to students in this field. $7.00 


MARRIAGE AND 
RHYTHM 


By John L. Thomas, $.J.—The author, a 
distinguished sociologist, here considers the 
problem of rhythm in the context of life, 
taking into account the moral, social, eco- 
nomic, psychological, and physical aspects 
of married love. $3.00 


LAY PEOPLE 
IN THE CHURCH 


By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P., translated by 
Donald Attwater.—With clarity and pre- 
cision, Father Congar develops a theme of 
crucial importance to contemporary apos- 
tolic endeavor—the laity’s participation and 


function in the Church. — $6.75 


PRIESTLY 
EXISTENCE 


By Rev. Michael Pfliegler, translated by 
Francis P. Dinneen, S.J.—Mature and 
realistic in his analysis, Father Pfliegler 
examines the priestly life in its essence, 
with its conflicts and its tensions. With 
candid awareness of practical problems, 
he discusses the trials and temptations of 
the priest in the modern world. $6.00 
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Defense), and Chapter XI (A Statis- 
tical Record) give us some idea of the 
value of the work. Bear this in mind. 
Father Zaratti has produced not just 
another book. He has presented Amer- 
ican priests with a book of facts. 

I readily confess that I inspected the 
book with a genuine misgiving. I was 
convinced, when I saw that the author 
was an alien, that the literary appeal of 
the work would be at a low level. It 
has been my experience in dealing with 
foreign publications, written by authors 
in languages other than English, that 
a) either their style and idiom is too 
labored, or b) a translation leaves much 
to be desired. Neither of these consid- 
erations, however, detracts from the 
perfection of this book. The author 
wrote it in Italian; William Packer and 
John Hobart did the translation in vi- 
brant English, or, better, in lively 
“American.” 

This reviewer promises that this book 
is worth every penny of its price. It 
will be read for enjoyment, and it will 
be employed time and time again for 
pulpit and lecture work, for Study Club 
programs, for convert instruction. In- 
dieative of its scholarship are many of 
the references scrupulously given. In 
particular, this reviewer was delighted 
to note two excellent source books used 
by the author. One is Billington’s Ten- 
tative Bibliography of Anti-Catholic 
Propaganda in the United States (1933), 
and the second is the same author’s 
book-length thesis, The Protestant Cru- 
sade (1938). Both references are un- 
paralled sources of indisputable objec- 
tivity, and Father Zaratti acknowledges 
his indebtedness to each. 

While neither the dust jacket nor the 
title page advises us where the book 
was published, we have been advised 
that orders for this excellent book may 
be addressed to Mrs. R. A. Sheffield, 53 
Brandon Rd., Milton 87, Mass. 

Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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tie bands and a strategically placed snap-fastener, 
make this a dual-type garment. Goes on or off 
in a flash — for dress, and on cool days wear it 
with the cincture — when the thermometer soars 
leave off the cincture for maximum comfort... 


you'll still look properly dressed! 




















Inside tie bands shown above. 


Cinct Included P 
ee Made of celanese sharkskin 


—the most practical material 
for a hot weather cassock. 
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low the VIGIL LIGHT” Program 
Nerves the Clergy in Zio Wars... 


Vigil Lights, made available to the 
faithful of your parish for their visible 
signs of prayer and devotion, serve a 
two-fold purpose— 


1. Provide you with an- 
other means of build- 
ing more vigorous 
spiritual life in the 
parish; 


2. Provide increased rev- 
enues, through larger 
offerings at the Vigil 
Light stands, for sup- 
porting the good work 
of the Church. 





The Me pepe of Will & Baumer 
who calls on you is trained to engineer 
the Vigil Light Program especially for 
your parish needs. If he does not men- 
tion it, ask him to explain the complete 
program. A descriptive folder is avail- 
able to you on request. 
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